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Program  I 

Alaoka— (great  (Homttnj 

Scripture  A  great  land  and  a  great  God. — Psalm  104. 
Pointers  To  the  Map — Place  Alaskan  map  over  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  for  comparison. 

To  the  main  geographical  facts. 

Pencils  Brief  articles  on : 

What  i  a  glacier  ? 

The  Aleutian  Islands. 

Why  do' s  Alaska  interest  scientists  ? 

An  Arne-  'can  town  in  Alaska. 

Pictures  Photos  of  *  laska — Found  in  Alaska-Yukon  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  Revie  t  of  Reviews ,  in  folders  of  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  at  Seattle. 

Prose  Read  first  s<.  ion  of  “The  Alaska  of  To-Day,”  by 
Alfred  H.  Brooks  in  Review  of  Reviews,  July,  1909. 
Dali’s  account  of  St.  Michaels  in  1866,  pages  8-12; 
Dali’s  “History  and  Resources  of  Alaska.” 

Read  extracts  from  Charles  Sumner’s  speech  on  the 
“Cession  of  Russian  America.” 
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Study  I 

Alaska — Okograpljiral 

‘‘The  spell  of  Alaska  falls  upon  every  lover  of 
beauty  who  has  voyaged  along  these  far  northern 
snow-pearled  shores  with  the  violet  waves  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  breaking  splendidly  upon  them; 
or  who  has  drifted  down  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  which  flow,  bell-toned  and  lovely,  to  the  sea. 

No  writer  has  ever  described  Alaska;  no  one  ever 
will;  but  each  must  do  his  share,  according  to  the 
spell  that  the  country  casts  on  him.” — Mrs.  Higginson. 

Alaska,  “the  great  country,”  is  almost  exactly  the  Extent 
same  in  measurement  as  the  continent  of  Australia. 

“It  is  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany.” — Sheldon  Jackson. 

“Its  area  is  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  from  Maine  to  Florida.  While  the 
northernmost  land,  Point  Barrow,  is  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  its  extreme 
southern  point  is  in  practically  the  same  latitude  as 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Total  area,  590,884  miles.” — 

Greely. 

Alaska  is  one-fifth  of  the  United  States. 

Alaska  is  1,000  miles  from  north  to  south. 

Alaska  has  4,700  miles  of  coast  line.  Including  the  (Soafit  Etttt 
shores  of  gulfs,  bays,  etc.,  it  is  26,376  miles. 

It  has  11,000  bays  and  islands. 

The  chief  ones  of  these  islands  are :  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Baranofif  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  on  the 
southern  shores ;  Admiralty  Island,  near  Juneau ;  Ko- 
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diak  and  Afognak  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska ; 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  near  the  Bering  Straits;  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  about  seventy  in  number,  extending 
1,000  miles  to  the  westward  and  lying  partly  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  the  Pribylof  Islands,  famed 
for  the  seal  fisheries. 

Jfltor&H  “From  Dixon  Entrance,  the  southern  limit  of 
Alaska,  to  Cross  Sound,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  the  islands  and  mainland  are  broken  by  an  in¬ 
tricate  system  of  waterways  and  fiords.  Some  of 
these  reach  far  inland,  but  they  frequently  run  parallel 
with  the  coast.  Chatham  Strait,  with  its  northern 
extension,  Lynn  Canal,  is  the  longest  fiord.  It  passes 
over  three  degrees  of  latitude,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  is  from  three  to  six  miles 
broad  with  a  depth  of  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet.  Other 
important  fiords  are  Portland  Canal,  Clarence  Strait, 
Behm  Canal,  Taku  Inlet  and  Glacier  Bay,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  characteristics.  These  waterways, 
which  are  long,  narrow,  deep  arms  of  the  sea  extend¬ 
ing  far  back  into  the  mountains,  have  been  aptly  com¬ 
pared  with  wide,  flowing  rivers.  The  flow  varies  with 
the  tide,  the  rise  and  fall  averaging  about  fifteen  feet 
and  causing  strong  eddies  and  currents  between 
periods  of  high  and  low  water.  In  southeastern 
Alaska  these  inland  passages  are  known  locally  not 
as  fiords  but  as  canals,  straits,  inlets,  coves,  bays, 
sounds  and  arms.  They  are  a  distinctive  and  domi¬ 
nating  feature  of  the  country  and  furnish  both  effective 
and  safe  routes  of  communication  between  different 
points  of  a  region  which  is  otherwise  mountainous  and 
difficult  of  access.  The  topography  is  so  rough  and 
uneven  that  only  at  great  expense  and  in  favored 
localities  can  even  wagon  roads  be  constructed,  and 
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railroads  of  any  length  can  hardly  be  considered.  The 
?fiords,  however,  not  only  are  of  the  greatest  value  as 
highways  of  commerce,  but  possess  a  great  commercial 
asset  in  the  immense  quantities  of  fish,  especially  sal¬ 
mon,  halibut  and  herring,  which  throng  their  waters 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ease  with  which 
transportation  can  be  effected  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  mining  operations  and  the  lumber  industry.” 
— Government  Mining  Report. 

“These  fiords  are  walled  to  a  great  height  and  are 
of  magnificent  beauty.  Some  are  so  narrow  and  so 
deep  that  the  sunlight  penetrates  only  for  a  few  hours 
each  day  and  eternal  mist  and  twilight  fill  the  spaces. 
In  others,  not  disturbed  by  cascades,  the  waters  are  as 
clear  and  smooth  as  glass  and  the  stillness  is  so  pro¬ 
found  that  one  can  hear  a  cone  fall  on  the  water  at  a 
distance  of  many  yards.” — Mrs.  Higginson. 

Waterways  in  Alaska  navigable  by  steamer  approxi¬ 
mate  4,000  miles,  of  which  nearly  2,700  are  in  the 
Yukon  watershed.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Yukon 
are  the  Tanana  and  Porcupine. 

The  Yukon  is  excelled  in  length  only  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  St.  Lawrence,  Winnipeg  and  Mackenzie  rivers. 
Copper  River,  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
is  considered  one  of  the  bonanzas  of  Alaska.  The 
Kuskokwim  River,  though  uncharted,  is  larger  than 
)  the  Columbia  and  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  Yukon. 
There  are  four  important  mountain  ranges : 

1.  Endicott  Range  is  parallel  with  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  inland  from  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

2.  The  Coast  Range,  consisting  of  Fairweather 
and  St.  Elias  mountains,  includes  the  most  re¬ 
markable  glacier  fields  in  America.  In  the  St.  Elias 
Range  nine  peaks  exceed  10,000  feet  in  elevation. 
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,St.  Elias,  18,024  feet,  is  surrounded  by  the  Mala- 
spina  glacier,  the  largest  in  America. 

3-  The  Wrangell  Mountains  are  of  volcanic 
foundation,  one  still  an  active  volcano. 

4-  The  Alaskan  Range  is  south  of  the  Yukon 
Basin,  and  includes  four  high  peaks,  Mt.  McKinley, 
20,464  feet,  the  highest  peak  in  America. 

Unlrattors  Alaska  is  to-day  the  center  of  the  world’s  volcanic 
activity  and  the  mountainous  appearances  and  disap¬ 
pearances  that  have  been  recorded  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  are  marvelous.” — Higginson. 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  on  which  active  volcanic  action  has  occurred. 
The  New  Bogoslof  Island  volcanoes  are  still  very 
active  and  show  remarkable  changes.  Twin  volcanoes, 
Pogromni,  6,500  feet,  and  Shishaldin,  9,387  feet,  are  on 
Unimak  Island,  at  the  end  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.”— 
Greely. 

In  April,  1909,  remarkable  volcanic  action  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  New  Bogoslof  volcanoes. 

“Mount  Wrangell,  a  great  flat  dome,  14,000  feet 
high  and  about  25  miles  in  diameter  at  the  base,  is  the 
only  active  volcano  of  inland  Alaska.  Its  summit  is 
snow-covered  but  surrounding  the  vent  is  a  coating  of 
ash  renewed  intermittently  by  smoke  and  vapor  sent 
up  from  the  crater. — R.  H.  Sargent ,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine ,  July,  1909. 

ffiltntafr  “It  is  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  there  is  no 
typical  Alaskan  climate  any  more  than  there  is  a 
European  or  American  climate.  The  extremes  of 
latitude  and  longitude  find  their  parallel  in  Europe 
between  Norway  and  Sicily— equal  to  the  difference 
between  Point  Barrow  and  Ketchikan  and  from  West- 
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ern  France  to  Central  Russia — about  the  distance  from 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  Skagway.” — Greely. 

Naturally,  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  favored  by 
most  equable  temperatures  through  the  influence  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Japan  current  Greely. 

The  effect  of  this  warm  current  is  equal  to  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude.” — Hallock. 

The  winters,  however,  are  long,  foggy  and  very 
windy. 

In  general,  the  Sitkan  Archipelago  presents  a 
humid,  equable  climate  with  cool  summers,  warm 
winters  and  very  frequent  rain  or  snow.” — Greely. 

Heavier  snowfall  and  colder  winters  mark  the 
coast  to  the  north  and  the  harshest  climate  is  found 
from  Bristol  Bay  northward.  The  Arctic  coasts,  from 
their  high  latitude  and  forty  days’  loss  of  sun,  have 
long  winters  and  brief  summers. 

The  Yukon  section  is  ice-locked  from  seven  to  eight 
months. 

The  glacier  fields  of  Alaska  surpass  those  of  Europe  (glartera 
and  cover  a  region  of  about  40,000  square  miles.  The 
largest  glaciers  are  found  between  Icy  Strait  and  Kenai 
Peninsula.  The  larger  ones  number  two  hundred  or 
more ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  are  named.  The  Muir 
Glacier  at  Glacier  Bay,  until  rent  by  an  earthquake  in 
1900,  was  known  to  many  tourists.  It  was  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  area. 

The  Malaspina  Glacier  lies  at  the  base  of  Mt.  St. 

Elias  and  is  20  by  60  miles. 

Harriman  Fiord  has  eleven  living  glaciers,  of  which 
Columbia  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  and  im¬ 
posing. 

Mrs.  Higginson  writes  of  Malaspina  Glacier  : 

“One  cannot  say  that  he  knows  what  beauty  is 
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until  he  has  cruised  leisurely  past  this  glacier,  with 
the  mountains  rising  behind  it,  on  a  clear  day  followed 
by  a  moonlit  night.  By  moonlight  to  see  the  glacier 
streaming  down  from  the  mountains  and  out  into  the 
ocean  into  the  midnight,  silent,  opaline,  majestic— is 
worth  ten  years  of  dull,  ordinary  living.” 

Qhmhraa  Americans  have  adopted  the  Siberian  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Alaskan  lowland.  The  tundra  is  a  marshy- 
plain  with  vegetation  matted  and  overlying  peat  beds. 

A  growth  of  yielding  moss,  knee  deep,  interjected 
with  thickets  of  willows  and  mingled  with  rank,  coarse 
grass  which  grows  breast  high. 

“Walking  over  a  tundra  is  like  promenading  a 
feather  bed.” — Hallock. 

Aurora  In  winter  the  magnificent  Aurora  Borealis,  or 
UnrraUa  Northern  Lights,  is  the  glory  of  the  Arctic  region. 

“In  the  long  night  the  stars  gleam  like  diamonds, 
banners  of  glorious  color  shimmer  in  the  sky — not  only 
the  sky  but  the  lower  air  quivers  with  their  lights  and 
colors.  Cold  and  still — so  still  that  we  can  almost  hear 
the  unfurling  of  the  banners  and  the  marching  of  the 
stars  in  the  heavens.” — Katharine  R.  Crowell. 

©numo  Alaska,  like  all  pioneer  and  frontier  communities, 
has  its  mushroom  towns,  but  there  seems  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  and  growth  in  the  following  towns: 

Ketchikan — population  1,500 — is  the  first  port  of  call 
in  Alaska.  It  is  seven  hundred  miles  from  Seattle 
and  only  a  few  hours  sail  from  Prince  Rupert,  the 
Pacific  terminal  of  the  new  Canadian  trans-continen¬ 
tal  line.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  mines  and 
fisheries  of  all  this  section,  and  steamers  run  regularly 
to  these  points. 

Wrangell — population  1,000 — for  nearly  a  century 
known  successively  as  a  Russian  station,  a  Hudson 
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Bay  trading  post  and  a  military  post  for  United  States 
troops.  Being  on  the  line  of  semi-weekly  steamers 
from  Seattle  to  Juneau,  it  is  the  natural  transhipping 
point  for  the  mines  tributary  to  the  Stikine  River. 

Juneau — population  varying  between  2,000  and 
3,000 — is  the  oldest  American  settlement  in  Alaska,  and 
is  the  capital  city.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep 
mountain  and  is  picturesque  and  interesting.  It  is  the 
commercial  and  supply  center  for  the  great  Treadwell 
and  other  adjacent  mines,  and  is  also  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  travel  to  Skagway  and  all  the  western 
points,  such  as  Unalaska  and  Valdez. 

Douglas  and  Treadwell — population  3,000 — are 
towns  grown  around  the  great  mines  on  Douglas  Isl¬ 
and,  brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity,  prosperous  and 
orderly. 

Sitka — population  1,500 — formerly  known  as  New 
Archangel,  was  the  seat  of  Russian  Government  and 
for  a  time  also  the  capital  of  American  Alaska. 

‘'Neglected  though  it  be  by  trade,  Sitka  is  the  most 
interesting  town  for  tourists  from  the  southland.  The 
town  has  a  striking  background  of  mountains,  and  is 
reached  by  the  inland  passage  through  winding  chan¬ 
nels,  hedged  by  emerald  shores  and  fascinating  islets 
that  charm  every  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  unusual.” 
— Greely. 

Sitka  has  the  chief  agricultural  experiment  station 
of  Alaska,  is  the  diocesan  residence  of  Bishop  Rowe, 
has  the  Presbyterian  Training  School  and  Hospital 
with  1,500  pupils,  the  famous  Indian  park,  and  the 
richly  adorned  Greek-Russian  Church,  built  in  1848. 

Skagway — population  about  1,200 — is  the  terminus 
of  the  Inside  Passage  and  also  of  the  White  Pass  and 
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Yukon  Railway.  It  has  cable,  telegraph  and  telephone, 
electric  lights,  attractive  homes  and  good  gardens. 

“Picturesquely  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  and  usually  snow-capped  mountains, 
Skagway  is  the  best  known  town  in  Alaska.  It  will 
live  in  history  as  the  base  of  operations  for  thousands 
of  adventurous  prospectors  during  the  Klondike  ex¬ 
citement  of  1897-98.” — Greely. 

“Here  is  Skagway,  the  romantic,  the  marvelous,  the 
town  which  grew  from  a  dozen  tents  to  a  city  of  15,000 
people  almost  in  a  night,  in  the  golden  year  of  1898.” 
— Mrs.  Higginson. 

Katalla — founded  in  1904  by  Alaska  Petroleum  and 
Coal  Co. — is  at  the  mouth  of  Copper  River.  Suffers 
commercially  from  lack  of  a  protected  harbor. 

Cordova — rival  town  founded  in  1908 — terminus  of 
Copper  River  Railway.  Thriving  business  town  with 
excellent  harbor. 

Valdez — population  1,500 — founded  in  1898,  is  1,250 
miles  from  Seattle  and  is  the  most  northerly  open  port 
in  America.  It  is  located  at  the  head  of  a  land-locked 
bay  or  fiord.  It  is  the  coast  terminus  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  road,  is  the  central  cable  and  telegraph  station  of 
Alaska  and  is  the  transfer  point  for  mails  to  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  town  is  built  on  a  glacial  moraine  and, 
next  to  Sitka,  is  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  in  Alaska. 
Valdez  affords  all  the  comforts  and  most  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  modern  life. 

Seward — built  in  1903  on  Resurrection  Bay.  Sea 
terminal  of  Alaska  Central  Railway. 

Fairbanks — population  5,000 — was  a  camp  in  1904, 
but  is  now  a  full-fledged  city,  more  prosperous  and 
progressive  than  any  town  in  Alaska.  It  is  located  on 
the  Chena  Riyer>  about  nine  miles  from  its  confluence 
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with  the  Tenana.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  long 
distance  telephone,  and  an  electric  system  furnishing 
light  and  power  to  adjacent  mining  communities.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Judicial  District.  Be¬ 
sides  being  the  metropolis  of  the  richest  gold  mining 
section,  the  agricultural  and  coal  possibilities  of  the 
Tanana  Valley  promise  a  large  permanent  population. 

Eagle— population  200.  Customs  office  and  military 
post  at  Canadian  boundary.  Fort  Egbert  adjoins. 

Rampart  population  400 — has  a  very  successful  ex¬ 
periment  station  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Tanana — on  the  Yukon,  adjoining  Fort  Gibbon. 

Circle  on  the  Yukon — center  of  rich  gold  fields ;  has 
wireless  station. 

Nulato — population  300 — large  Indian  village;  old 
trading  center. 

St.  Michaels — founded  in  1833  as  a  Russian  fort — 
is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  about  sixty 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  on  Norton 
Sound.  The  island  is  a  lava  upheaval  and  the  beach 
is  black  powdered  lava.  It  is  a  military  reservation, 
but  special  concessions  permit  the  large  buildings  of 
the  transportation  and  commercial  companies. 

Nome — population  4,000  in  winter,  8,000  in  summer 
—sprang  into  existence  in  June,  1899,  as  a  city  of 
tents;  by  September  was  a  town  of  frame  buildings. 
Even  its  sands  were  golden.  It  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  interesting  city  in  Alaska,  treeless,  harborless,  cut 
off  from  steamship  service  eight  months  of  the  year, 
built  upon  the  beach  with  its  “front  dooryard  a  sea  of 
solid  ice  and  its  backyard  a  gold  mine.” 

Unalaska— population  500— on  Aleutian  Islands, 
former  center  for  Russian  Church  and  trade. 
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3flor*at0  “That  the  value  of  this  forest  resource  must  in¬ 
crease  with  the  development  of  the  country  needs 
allows  of  no  doubt.” — Prof.  Fernom. 

The  true  forest  with  valuable  timber  is  confined  to 
southeastern  Alaska  and  Yukutat  Bay. 

There  are  extensive  forests  of  small  trees  and  soft 
wood  suitable  for  wood  pulp. 

Cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  alder,  pine,  birch,  cotton¬ 
wood  are  some  of  the  trees  found  commonly  in  Alaska. 
Some  of  the  mosses  so  abundant  in  Alaska  will  be  of 
commercial  value. 

Urgi'tattmt  Grasses  thrive  almost  everywhere  on  the  lowlands. 

Thirty  species  have  been  found  in  the  Yukon  Valley, 
among  them  Kentucky  blue  grass  as  far  north  as 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Forage  crops  for  live  stock  can  be 
successfully  grown.  Four  kinds  of  winter  grains  have 
been  grown  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
just  under  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Potatoes  grow  almost  everywhere  in  Alaska.  Vege¬ 
table  gardens  flourish  amazingly  and  almost  all  vege¬ 
tables  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  can  be  raised. 

As  to  small  fruits,  Alaska  is  one  big  berry  field. 
Strawberries,  blueberries^  currants,  salmon  berries, 
cranberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  mooseberries 
and  every  berry  that  grows.” — Mrs.  Henderson. 

3Hlora  There  are  more  than  two  thousand  varieties  of 
wild  flowers  found  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  territory. 
The  blossoms  are  large  and  brilliant — the  violets  large 
enough  to  cover  silver  half  dollars. 

“The  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  fire  weed,  lark¬ 
spur,  dandelion,  monk’s  hood,  purple  asters,  marguer¬ 
ites,  wild  roses  and  golden  rod. 

Vast  plains  and  hillsides  of  bloom,  acres  upon  acres 
are  covered  with  violets,  bluebells,  wild  geranium, 
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anemones,  spotted  moccasin  and  other  orchids,  butter¬ 
cups  and  dozens  of  others,  all  large  and  vivid  of  color.  ’  ’ 

— Higgins  oil . 

“Near  the  summit  were  patches  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  forget-me-nots  of  pure,  delicate  blue  with  a 
yellow  center.  They  grew  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  and 
a  handful  of  them  looked  like  something  just  caught 
out  of  the  sky  above.  Here,  too,  were  the  small,  deli¬ 
cate  lady  slippers,  patches  of  lupines,  bluebells,  Jacob’s 
ladder,  iris  and  saxifrage.  The  woods  were  not  merely 
carpeted  with  moss — they  were  upholstered.” — John 
Burroughs,  writing  of  Kadiak  Island. 

“Sister  Mary  Joseph  took  me  into  the  old-fashioned 
garden  of  vegetables,  bordered  with  flowers,  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppies,  immortelles,  mignonette  and  mari¬ 
golds.” — Holy  Cross  Mission,  the  Yukon,  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  different  species  in  the  south-  Sltrha 
eastern  part  of  Alaska.  Among  these  are  the  song 
sparrow,  humming  bird,  robin,  thrush,  barn  swallow, 
kinglet,  junco,  wren  and  hermit  thrush. 

The  sea  fowl  are  numerous — ducks  of  all  kinds, 
geese,  gulls,  grebas,  puffins  and  teal  are  a  few  of  the 
varieties. 

There  is  a  fine  showing  of  beach  birds,  the  list  in¬ 
cluding  golden  plover,  snipe,  sandpiper  and  curlew. 
Grouse  and  ptarmigan  are  very  abundant.  The  owl, 
the  raven,  the  eagle  and  the  crow  are  dignified  by  totem 
honors. 

“Alaska  remains  by  its  natural  gifts  the  only  great  (Same 
game  and  fur  preserve  left  in  the  western  world. 

Alaska  remains  almost  intact — all  the  fastnesses  of  the 
coast  range,  the  barren  grounds  of  the  great  plateaus 
and  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  into  the  Arc- 
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tic  Ocean  still  make  it  worth  the  absorbing  attention 
of  the  fur  trader  and  the  trapper.” — Hallock. 

The  Alaskan  moose  is  the  largest  known,  with  ant¬ 
lers  sometimes  spreading  six  feet. 

Several  varieties  of  caribou  are  found,  sometimes 
in  large  herds. 

Mountain  sheep  and  goats  range  the  mountains  of 
the  interior. 

Thirteen  distinct  kinds  of  bears  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  Alaska,  grouping  under  polar,  grizzly,  black 
and  brown  bears.  The  brown  bears,  known  as  the 
Kadiak  bear,  are  the  largest  carnivorous  animals  in 
the  world.  Blue  fox  farms  are  one  of  the  industries 
on  the  islands  along  the  coasts.  Lynx,  marten  and 
land  otter  are  plentiful.  Rabbits  are  abundant  and 
also  wolves. 

The  importation  of  reindeer  in  1894  added  another 
game  resource. 

The  unprincipled  exploitation  of  sea  game  has  ma¬ 
terially  weakened  the  resources  from  walrus,  whale 
and  sea  otter. 

Jhn*0  The  fur  seals  of  the  Pribylof  Islands  were  reckoned 
Alaska’s  next  valuable  resource  by  the  Russians  and 
early  American  settlers,  but  the  damages  wrought  by 
pelagic  sealing  have  made  a  great  falling  off  and  seem¬ 
ingly  mark  the  decline  of  that  resource.  Beaver, 
muskrat  and  otter  furnish  a  permanent  resource. 

Jltalj  The  fish  of  Alaska,  next  to  its  gold,  are  considered 
its  most  valuable  resource.  Fish  abound  in  all  Alaskan 
waters.  Five  species  of  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  herring, 
trout,  mackerel,  smelt,  grayling  and  whitefish,  are 
all  of  commercial  value  as  export  or  food  supplies. 
Capelin,  dallia,  pectoralis,  lamprey,  candle  fish,  saida 
and  inconnu  furnish  native  food. 
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Many  sea  weeds  and  mosses  are  used  for  food. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Alaska  are  extensive — the  (Enal 
known  supplies  cover  an  area  of  12,600  miles. 

“Alaska  has  vast  coal  deposits  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
quality  lying  undeveloped  in  the  Alaskan  Peninsula, 
two  hundred  miles  farther  west  than  Honolulu  and 
directly  on  the  route  of  steamers  plying  from  this 
country  to  the  Orient.  Possibly,  in  time,  the  United 
States  Government  may  awaken  to  a  realization  of  the 
vast  fortunes  lying  hidden  in  the  undeveloped,  neg¬ 
lected  and  even  scorned  resources  of  Alaska.” — Mrs. 
Higginson. 

“In  the  matter  of  coal  resources,  Alaska  has  no  com¬ 
petitor.  Its  coal  is  the  key  to  the  commercial  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  west  coast. 

“Of  all  our  Pacific  possessions,  Alaska  alone  can 
supply  our  battleships  with  smokeless  fuel.” — Alfred 
H.  Brooks. 

There  are  four  known  petroleum  fields,  but  they  QDU 
have  not  produced  oil  in  any  great  commercial  quan¬ 
tity.  Many  believe  Alaska  contains  great  reservoirs  of 
this  fine  oil. 

“Among  the  unexploited  fuel  resources  of  Alaska  in  P?at 
general  may  be  mentioned  peat,  which  is  available  in 
the  tundra  regions  in  enormous  quantities.” — Greely. 

“The  copper  mines  of  Alaska  are  in  their  initiatory  (Hopprr 
stage  of  development.  Within  the  next  few  years  the 
copper  production  will  very  largely  increase.” — 

Greely. 

The  copper  mines  of  Alaska  wait  transportation 
facilities. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  copper  deposit  regions  are  un¬ 
equaled  elsewhere.  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Prince 
William  Sound  and  the  regions  on  the  Copper  River 
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known  as  Kotsina  and  Chitina  are  the  places  of  present 
activity  in  copper  mining.  The  new  railway  up  the 
Copper  Valley  from  Cordova  is  opening  up  both  coal 
and  copper  fields. 

Silver,  tin,  marble,  gypsum  are  also  mined  in  a  small 
iftmerals  way  and  seem  to  promise  future  development. 

(Kolb  “For  the  majority  of  people  cold,  gold  and  Alaska 
are  synonymous  terms,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before 
they  are  differentiated.” — Mrs.  Henderson. 

In  1855  a  Russian  engineer  was  sent  to  investigate 
near  Sitka  for  gold,  but  his  report  was  unfavorable. 
In  1871  gold  was  discovered  by  a  soldier  near  Sitka, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  constant  gain  in  mining 
enterprises  with  the  great  historic  Klondike,  Nome 
and  Yukon  “strikes.”  Gold  seems  to  be  found  every¬ 
where  in  Alaska  and  even  the  most  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  a  long  continued  development  of  gold  mining. 

President  Roosevelt,  addressing  an  audience  in 
Seattle  in  1903,  made  this  significant  prophecy:  “The 
men  of  my  age,  who  are  in  this  audience,  will  not  be 
old  men  before  they  see  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
populous  states  of  the  entire  Union  in  Alaska.  I 
predict  that  Alaska,  within  the  next  century,  will  sup¬ 
port  as  large  a  population  as  does  the  entire  Scandina¬ 
vian  Peninsula  of  Europe,  the  people  of  which  by  their 
brains  and  energies  have  left  their  mark  on  the  face 
of  Europe.  1  predict  that  you  will  see  Alaska  with  her 
resources  of  minerals,  her  fisheries  and  her  possibilities 
that  almost  exceed  belief,  produce  as  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous  a  race  as  any  part  of  America.” 
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Program  II 
Alaska — Sartal 

j^rnpture  A  heathen  people. 

A  helping  God. — Jeremiah  x:i-i6. 

©ribpa  Locate  on  the  map. 

Give  characteristics  of  Eskimo  and  Tlinkit. 
Describe  burial  customs  and  a  shaman. 

©riala  Lack  of  fuel. 

Climate. 

Vices  brought  by  civilization. 

Entrma  What  are  they? 

©aba  “Soucth  Shan.” — Story  published  by  Woman’s 
Board. 

“The  Son  of  the  Heavenly  Chief,”  in  the  “Apostle 
to  Alaska,”  page  109. 

“The  Old  Chiefs  Story  of  the  Blue  Jay.” — In  the 
Home  Mission  Monthly ,  June ,  2905. 

“How  the  Raven  Stole  the  Water  for  His  People.” 
— Home  Mission  Monthly ,  June ,  1906. 
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Study  II 
Alaska — Eartal 

“Having  largely  destroyed  their  food  supplies, 
altered  their  environment  and  changed  their  standards 
and  methods  of  life,  what  does  a  nation  that  has  drawn 
products  valued  at  $300,000,000  owe  to  the  natives  of 
Alaska  ?” — Greely. 

Native,  white,  Asiatic. 

One  of  the  best  authorities,  E.  H.  Harrison  (Alaska 
Almanac,  1908),  places  the  white  population  at  40,000 
in  winter  and  55,000  in  summer. 

“The  whites  are  largely  of  American  birth — only 
one-sixth  of  foreign  birth. 

“The  Asiatics  number  3,385,  of  whom  3,116  were 
Chinese. 

“The  natives  in  1900  numbered  27,037.” — Greely. 

“In  former  days  the  Alaskan  Indians  were  divided 
into  two  classes — those  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the 
interior.  There  are  now  popularly  recognized  the 
Tlinkits,  of  the  Sitkan  Archipelago ;  the  Aleuts,  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands ;  the  Athapascans,  of  the  interior 
watersheds  of  the  Yukon  and  Copper  rivers;  the  Met- 
lakatlas  or  Tsimpseans ;  a  few  Hydahs  and  the  Eskimo 
or  Innuits,  who  fringe  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean.” — Greely. 

The  Haidas,  or  Hydahs,  are  known  for  their  bas¬ 
ketry  and  carving  by  the  tourists  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  but  number  only  a  few  hundred. 

The  Tsimpseans  came  from  British  Columbia  and 
form  the  interesting  and  unique  colony  of  Metlakatla 
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under  the  leadership  of  William  Duncan,  for  whom 
Congress,  in  1891,  set  apart  Annette  Islands. 

The  Aleuts,  only  a  thousand  in  number,  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  natives,  having 
acquired  many  of  the  virtues  of  civilization  and  having 
skill  in  many  mechanical  lines. 

The  Athapascans  are  steadily  fading  away  before 
civilization  and  have  been  the  victims  of  serious  epi¬ 
demics  as  well  as  tuberculosis. 

Tlinkits — The  habitat  of  the  Tlinkit  Indians  extends 
from  southeastern  Alaska  to  the  mouth  of  Copper 
River.  There  are  twelve  sub-divisions  of  the  tribe,  but 
in  general  two  clans,  the  wolf  and  the  raven  with 
minor  branches. 

Eskimo- — About  60  per  cent,  of  the  natives  are 
Eskimo  who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Alaska,  except 
the  southeast.  Less  than  one-fifth  live  in  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Forty  per  cent,  live  permanently  on  the  coastal 
plain  of  Bering  Sea. 

Pjgamtl  The  Indians  or  Tinneh  are  tall,  well-formed  and 
GUjarartrr-  courageous.  In  compexion  they  are  olive  rather  than 
tatira  red. 

Hon.  James  G.  Swan,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Pacific  Coast  ethnol¬ 
ogy,  thinks  the  whole  population  up  to  the  Arctic  belt 
have  a  common  origin  among  the  Aztecs  and  attempts 
to  establish  this  position  by  demonstrating  an  identity 
of  many  generic  words  common  to  both  languages  and 
by  a  similarity  of  features,  implements,  handiwork, 
carvings  and  religious  emblems  and  ceremonies. 
Ahmitatta  “There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Asiatic  blood  and 
Asiatic  customs,  transmitted  through  Manchus  and 
Tungusi,  with  the  Jakut  predominating,  are  deeply  en- 
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grafted  into  the  coast  dwellers  of  western  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands.” — Hallock. 

Many  customs,  words  and  traits  are  identical,  and 
they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Japanese. 

They  are  said  to  be  obedient,  sensitive  and  patient, 
but  possess  a  strong  sensual  element  and  were  victims 
of  the  vices  of  civilization  in  the  earlier  days. 

The  Hydahs  are  a  large,  well-formed  and  handsome  Sjghafya 
race,  with  very  light  complexion. 

They  certainly  have  a  marked  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  over  all  the  other  Pacific  Coast 
Indians. 

They  have  been  assigned  an  Aztec  origin  and  are 
considered  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  valiant  Indian 
tribes. 

Mr.  Edward  Vining  inclines  to  a  Chinese  origin.  Eskimo 
“There  is  assuredly  a  strong  facial  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  coolies  now  living  on  the  coast  and 
some  of  the  natives.” 

By  their  agility  Eskimo  belie  their  clumsy  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Eskimo  are  tall  and  muscular,  many  of  them 
being  six  feet  and  over. 

They  have  small,  black  eyes,  high  cheekbones,  large 
mouths,  thick  lips  and  coarse,  brown  hair. 

They  are  lighter  in  color  and  fairer  than  the  North 
American  Indians. 

Physically,  they  are  very  strong  with  great  powers 
of  endurance.  They  are  a  much  finer  race  than  their 
kindred  of  Greenland  and  Labrador. 

As  a  whole,  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  both  of  the  coast  ©rails 
and  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  known,  are  normally 
peaceable,  tractable,  intelligent,  clever,  eager  to  learn, 
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useful  and  industrious  to  a  degree  unknown  elsewhere 
among  the  aborigines  of  America. 

"Industry  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  Alaskans.” — 
Hallock. 

"The  Alaskans  have  always  been  a  self-supporting, 
industrious  people.  They  are  not  lazy.  They  have 
never  received  rations  or  Government  aid  except  in  the 
one  item — Government  day  schools.” — Miss  Fraser,  in 
Home  Mission  Monthly. 

"They  are  not  only  expert  in  their  natural  gifts  of 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  but  are  splendid  navi¬ 
gators  and  seamen.  They  are  very  efficient  help  in 
the  salmon  canneries  and  oil  factories  and  they  make 
good  mill  men,  miners  and  agriculturists.  These  Alas¬ 
kans  are  natural  carpenters  and  workers  in  wood. 
The  women  weave  nets,  blankets,  baskets  and  make 
elaborate  fur  and  waterproof  clothing.” — Hallock. 

Governor  Swinford  wrote  of  the  Tlinkit  Indians : 
“All  the  natives  are  self-sustaining,  are  industrious, 
more  or  less  skillful  workers  in  woods  and  metals. 
They  yield  readily  to  civilizing  influences  and  can, 
with  much  less  care  than  has  been  bestowed  on  native 
tribes  elsewhere,  be  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  a 
good  and  intelligent  citizenship.” 

Their  skill  in  blanket-weaving,  basketry,  carving, 
boat-building  and  fishing  have  long  been  known. 

The  Alaskans  are  shrewd  traders.  The  Alaskan  has 
a  broad  sense  of  humor  and  is  a  natural  caricaturist,  as 
is  evidenced  by  much  of  his  work  in  carving  and  bas¬ 
ketry.  Alaskans  are  given  to  nicknames  and  ridicule. 
The  Alaskans  are  deeply  superstitious,  believing  much 
in  the  prevalence  and  power  of  evil  spirits.  Great 
natural  phenomena  and  disease  are  alike  credited  to 
these  influences. 
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Like  other  Indians,  Alaskans  are  slow  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude,  yet  all  agree  that  they  are  appre¬ 
ciative  and  grateful. 

“Alaskan  parents  are  affectionately  devoted  to  their 
children.  I  hardly  heard  a  whimper  from  a  child  in 
Alaska.” 

“The  hospitality  and  generous  kindness  of  the 
Eskimo  to  those  in  need  is  proverbial.  Often  the  en¬ 
tire  crew  of  an  abandoned  vessel  has  been  succored, 
clothed  and  kept  from  starvation  for  a  whole  winter — 
a  season  when  provisions  are  scarce  and  the  Eskimo 
themselves  scarcely  know  how  to  find  the  means  of 
existence.” — Higginson. 

Drunkenness,  uncleanness,  immorality  are  the  vices 
acquired  to  a  large  degree  from  lamentable  association 
with  so-called  civilized  nations. 

The  homes  of  Alaska  are  as  varied  as  its  population. 
In  the  larger  towns,  the  homes  of  the  Americans, 
though  simple  on  the  outside,  because  of  the  expense 
of  construction,  have,  within,  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  the  States,  and  the  special  provisions  against  the  cli¬ 
matic  foes  of  cold  and  darkness — telephone,  steam  heat 
and  electric  light.  Even  the  faraway,  lonely  mission 
homes  have  cheer  and  comfort,  achieved  sometimes 
with  greatest  difficulty,  and  serve  as  examples  to  all 
their  native  neighbors.  Cleanliness  itself  is  one  of 
the  greatest  lessons  taught  by  these  well-kept  homes. 

The  native  homes,  too,  are  varied.  Along  the  coast, 
in  the  Sitkan  Archipelago  and  Aleutian  Islands,  there 
are  many  homes  comfortable  and  containing  modern 
furniture  and  conveniences. 

But  in  most  of  the  native  settlements  is  found  the 
barrabas  or  underground  hut,  with  its  single,  reeking, 
filthy  room,  or  the  hovels  where  indiscriminate  herding 
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and  utter  lack  of  sanitation  are  breeding  the  diseases 
devastating  native  Alaska. 

(Read  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  account  in  “Facts 
About  Alaska.”) 

“  The  houses  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  size, 
For  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground  the 
walls  are  built  of  driftwood,  whalebone  or  timbers  and 
planks  from  shipwrecked  vessels.  These  are  placed 
on  end,  side  by  side,  forming  an  inclosure  in  a  circular 
or  oblong  form.  The  cracks  between  these  planks  are 
stuffed  with  moss.  The  rafters  are  covered  with  wal¬ 
rus  and  sealskins,  forming  the  roof.  Some  roofs  are 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone  and  others  of  a  dome.  The 
interior  is  partitioned  off  around  the  sides  with  deer¬ 
skin  curtains,  forming  sleeping  apartments.  All 
around,  inside  and  outside,  are  filth,  dirt,  sleds,  spears, 
snowshoes  and  household  utensils.  The  houses  and 
tents  are  located  with  no  reference  to  order  or  street 
lines. 

‘  ‘  If  the  building  is  a  very  large  one,  there  is  a  row  of 
supporting  poles  on  each  side,  midway  between  the 
center  and  sides.  Over  the  rafter  poles  are  stretched 
walrus  hides.  These  are  held  in  position  by  rawhide 
ropes,  attached  to  which,  and  hanging  down  the  sides 
of  the  building  are  the  vertebrae  of  whales,  large 
stones,  and  old  iron  from  shipwrecked  vessels.  This 
anchorage  both  stretches  the  skins  and  prevents  them 
from  being  blow  off.  These  skins,  being  translucent, 
let  in  a  great  deal  of  light.  There  are  no  windows  in 
the  house,  and  but  a  small  opening,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  ground,  for  a  door.  Fire,  when 
they  have  any,  is  made  on  the  dirt  floor  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  Each  building  is  occupied  by  several 
families.” 
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In  the  large  towns  and  along  the  coast  the  natives,  Srpas 
both  men  and  women,  have  largely  adopted  modern 
dress  even  though  often  retaining  the  labret  (or  piece 
through  the  lip)  and  the  paint  on  the  face.  Gay 
blankets  serve  as  wraps. 

“The  Eskimo  wear  waterproof  boots  of  sealskin 
with  walrus  skin  soles,  a  pair  of  fur  pants  and  a  fur 
shirt,  called  a  parka.  The  difference  between  male 
and  female  attire  is  in  the  shape  and  ornamentation 
of  the  parka.  There  is  a  fullness  in  the  back  of  the 
woman’s  parka  to  make  room  for  the  carrying  of  the 
baby  inside  between  the  shoulders  of  the  mother. 

These  clothes  are  made  of  the  skins  of  reindeer,  squir¬ 
rels  and  birds.  From  the  intestines  of  the  seal  and 
walrus  are  made  the  kamelinkas  or  waterproof  coats 
— better  than  the  rubber  garment  of  commerce.” — 
Sheldon  Jackson. 

Alaskans  are  extremely  fond  of  beads,  bracelets, 
armlets  and  fancy  belts. 

/  “  The  Eskimo  live  principally  upon  the  fish,  seal,  wal- 
rus,  whale,  reindeer  and  wild  birds  of  their  country. 
Latterly  they  are  learning  the  uses  of  flour,  which 
they  barter  from  the  whalers  or  miners.  Much  of  the 
food  is  eaten  raw  and  nothing  is  thrown  away,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  offensive  it  may  have  become.  All  classes  have 
a  great  craving  for  tobacco  and  liquor.  Even  nursing 
babies  are  seen  with  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  the  mouth.” — 
Sheldon  Jackson. 

The  chief  diet  of  the  Tlinkit  is  fish— fresh  or 
smoked.  They  are  fond  of  game  of  all  kinds  and 
find  berries  in  abundance  to  supplement  food  supplies. 

They  migrate  with  the  season  according  to  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  game  or  fish. 

Aleutians  eat  the  flesh  of  sea  animals,  whale  blubber 
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(forbidden  to  the  Tlinkits  as  a  totem  animal),  berries, 
seaweed  and,  more  recently,  potatoes.  They,  too,  are 
greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  snuff  and  liquor. 

Food  supplies  are  preserved  in  caves  underground 
or,  more  generally,  in  caches.  “They  are  simply  small 
houses,  six  feet  square  and  elevated  from  six  to  seven 
feet  above  the  ground  on  four  upright  posts.  They 
are  well  roofed  and  used  as  storehouses.  They  are 
elevated  so  dampness,  field  mice  and  dogs  can  not 
destroy  the  food.  A  cache  is  sacred  among  the  In¬ 
dians.” — Dali. 

Intern  IhilrH  “Totems  are  carved  logs  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  high.  Some  of 
them  contain  hollow  cavities  in  which  are  placed  the 
ashes  of  cremated  chiefs — others  are  heraldic  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  family  totems  or  orders.  In  some  cases  a 
large  oval  through  one  of  these  columns  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  house.”— Sheldon  Jackson. 

Totemism  is  described  as  the  system  of  dividing 
a  tribe  into  clans  according  to  their  totems.  There 
is  the  clan  totem,  the  sex  totem  and  the  individual 
totem.  The  animals  representing  a  man’s  different 
totems,  clan,  family,  sex  and  individual,  were  carved 
and  painted  on  his  totem  pole,  his  house,  his  paddles, 
and  other  objects;  they  were  also  woven  into  hats, 
blankets  and  basketry  and  embroidered  upon  mocca¬ 
sins  with  beads. 

“A  child  usually  adopts  a  mother’s  totem.” — Mrs. 

Higginson. 

Raven,  bear,  wolf,  eagle  and  whale  are  some  of  the 
totem  animals. 

Pntlatrlj  A  potlatch  is  a  term  of  varying  significance  applied 
to  any  assemblage,  for  whatever  purpose,  where  good 
cheer  is  provided.  Potlatches  are  given  at  the  outset  of 
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great  undertakings  and  in  commemorating  the  same. 

In  its  primary  sense  a  potlatch  is  a  gift.  It  is  pre¬ 
liminary  to  weighty  councils,  social  entertainments, 
business  undertakings,  family  reunions  and  special 
observances.” — Hallock. 

“This  is  the  most  widespread  custom  in  Alaska. 

Eskimo,  Aleuts  and  Indians  of  the  various  tribes  all 
while  away  the  long  dreary  winter  with  song  and 
dance,  eating  and  drinking.  In  southeastern  Alaska, 
the  potlatch  is  usually  given  by  an  individual  who 
wishes  to  acquire  distinction,  to  become  a  social  leader. 

“Most  of  them  end  in  most  bestial  intoxication  and 
dreadful  scenes.” — Mrs.  Henderson. 

“At  these  potlatches  a  frenzied  hospitality  prevails ; 
everything  is  bestowed  with  a  lavish  and  reckless  hand 
upon  the  visitors,  from  food  and  drink  to  the  host’s 
most  precious  possessions,  blankets.  His  wives  are 
given  freely.  Visitors  come  and  remain  for  days  or 
until  the  host  is  absolutely  beggared  and  has  nothing 
more  to  give.  But  since  every  one  accepting  his  pot¬ 
latch  is  not  only  expected  but  actually  bound  by  tribal 
laws,  as  fixed  as  the  stars,  to  return  it,  the  beggared 
chief  gradually  stocks  up  again.”— Mrs.  Higginson. 

“Like  other  primitive  peoples,  the  Alaskans  have  Sattrittg 
dances  to  express  all  phases  of  their  narrow  lives,  the 
seasons,  the  mosquito  pest,  hunting,  warfare,  ancient 
cannibalism,  endurance  of  pain  and  more.  Each  man 
who  danced  wore  a  mask  tied  over  his  face,  a  mask 
which  to  the  tribe  identifies  him  with  his  family  and 
forefathers.  This  mask  is  like  a  coat  of  arms  and 
every  part  of  it  has  some  meaning  to  the  initiated.”— 

Mrs.  Henderson. 

“Winter  is  the  time  for  the  gathering  of  our  people  g>tnrg5IHltng 
at  their  villages  after  being  away  for  supplies  of  food 
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and  other  things  for  their  comfort.  Almost  every 
night  there  is  something  going  on — either  dances 
(native),  giving  of  feasts,  or  some  chief  gives  a  smok¬ 
ing  party.  Of  course,  there  are  times  when  every¬ 
thing  is  quiet ;  then  it  is  that  the  old  people  get  in  their 
stories  to  the  children,  all  sitting  round  the  fire  after 
supper.” — Samuel  Davis  (native)  in  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Monthly. 

“It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  among  this  bar¬ 
barous  people  many  tales  which  seem  to  be  common  to 
all  peoples. 

“Father  Ragaru,  of  the  Holy  Cross  Mission  at  ICos- 
souffski,  has  been  indefatigable  in  obtaining  from  the 
Indians  of  all  the  tribes  he  meets  their  ancient  myths 
and  history.  Many  of  the  stories  told  are  so  obscene 
that  their  filth  can  cover  nothing  good ;  some  are  im¬ 
aginative  and  really  poetic;  some  are  tribal  history 
and  deeds ;  some  are  allegorical  and  ethical.” — Mrs. 
Henderson. 

(Santra  The  Alaskans  are  very  fond  of  outdoor  games  and 

JS'pnrta  athletic  sports.  One  of  Carlisle’s  famous  football 
players  was  an  Eskimo  from  Alaska. 

Gambling  is  very  prevalent. 

iilitBtr  Both  the  Eskimo  and  Indians  are  lovers  of  music. 
The  schools  have  bands  and  choruses  among  the  native 
children. 

The  Indian  band  at  Metlakatla  is  famous  in  Alaska. 

The  graphophone  and  its  records  are  found  even  in 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

Natiw  Fishing  and  hunting,  carving  and  boat-building, 
3ltthuatriaa  making  of  fur  garments  and  waterproofs  or  walrus- 
gut  coats,  called  kamelinkas,  blanket-weaving  and 
basketry  are  the  principal  native  industries.  Of 
course,  the  natives  now  share  in  the  new  enterprises 
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of  Alaska,  being  employed  in  the  canneries  and  mines 
and  as  carriers  and  boatmen. 

“At  its  best  the  basketry  of  the  islands  of  Atka  and 
Attu  in  the  Aleutian  chain  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world. 

“Indian  basketry  is  poetry,  music,  art  and  life  itself 
woven  exquisitely  together  out  of  dreams.” — Mi's. 
Higginson. 

“When  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  comes,  the  Eskimo 
amuse  themselves  by  carving  and  sometimes  do  re¬ 
markable  work.  They  carve  everything  from  the  wal¬ 
rus  tusk  and  teeth.” — Mrs.  Henderson. 

There  is  general  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  Urltgtoua 
soul.  Worship  and  fear  of  spirits  seems  to  be  the  only  IMtHa 
form  of  religion  prevalent  among  Alaskans.  Shaman¬ 
ism  and  witchcraft  are  the  two  forms  of  manifestation 
among  the  natives  of  ail  the  country. 

A  shaman  is  a  medicine  man  who  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers.  He 
spends  much  time  in  solitude.  He  has  special  masks, 
sticks,  drums,  rattles  and  other  paraphernalia  to  excite 
wonder  and  alarm. 

“As  a  medical  practitioner  he  despises  the  use  of 
remedies  and  frightens  away  diseases.  If  his  incanta¬ 
tions  and  mummeries  fail  of  success  he  charges  the 
failure  and  blame  to  whomsoever  he  chooses.  Many 
an  innocent  life  has  expiated  an  alleged  interference.” 

— Hallock. 

Even  yet,  in  Alaska,  many  cruelties  and  barbarities 
are  practiced  by  the  natives  under  the  rule  of  the 
shamans.  Children  in  many  mission  schools  have  been 
rescued  from  persecution  as  witches  and  the  insane 
and  ill  and  aged  are  often  clubbed  to  death  or  killed  by 
exposure. 
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“The  recent  rapid  development  of  Alaska  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  native  food  supplies  by  miners, 
traders,  canners  and  settlers,  present  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  at  once.  For  forty  years  these  dark, 
gentle,  uncomplaining  people  of  our  most  northern  and 
splendid  possession — beautiful,  glorious  Alaska — have 
been  patiently  waiting  for  all  that  we  should  long  ago 
have  given  them — protection,  interest  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  that  would  have  converted  them  from 
diseased  and  wretched  beings  into  decent  and  useful 
people.” — Mrs.  Higginson. 
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Program  III 


Alaska — Sixstorural 


Scripture 


The  Alphabet  of  Alaska. 

(Answer  with  facts.) 

The  Moving  of  Kingdoms. — Psalm  47. 
The  Might  of  the  King. 


Anvik. 

Bering. 

Cook. 

Diomede. 

Eagle. 

Fairbanks. 

Golovin. 

Harriman. 

Innuit. 

Jackson. 

Kennicott. 

La  Perouse. 

Metlakatla. 


Nome. 

Orca. 

Pribylof. 

Quadra. 

Rampart. 

Seward. 

Teller. 

Unalaska. 

Valdez. 

Wrangell. 

X — The  unexplored. 
Yukon. 

Zarembo. 
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Study  III 
Alaska — S^tstonral 

“We  have  bought  for  a  nominal  price  the  key  to  the 
North  Pacific.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence 
there  may  be  a  new  New  England  where  there  is  now  a 
trackless  forest.  The  time  miay  come  when  we  shall 
call  on  our  Pacific  fishermen  to  man  our  boats,  on  the 
lumbermen  of  Alaska  and  our  hardy  northern  trappers 
to  don  the  blue  and  strike  another  blow  for  unity  and 
freedom.” — Dali  in  1870. 

One  who  studies  the  map  of  Alaska  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Siberia  will  see  how  easy  must  have  been  Namgatnra 
inter-communication  between  the  two  countries.  On  of  tfyp  Past 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  the  Yakouts  or  Jakuts  were 
the  pioneers  of  trade,  tempted  by  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  fur  trade,  which  had  already  opened  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  of  depots  and  trading  posts  from  St. 

Petersburg  to  the  Bering  Sea.  They  were  among  the 
first  to  push  out  in  their  crazy  craft  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands — at  least  three  centuries  ago. 

There  are  also  shorter  routes  across  the  Bering  Sea 
and  Straits  which  were  doubtless  often  traveled  by 
wandering  Eskimo  or  Mongolians  in  their  boats  or 
over  the  ice. 

“Sitting  here  (by  Bering  Sea,  at  Nome)  what 
thoughts  come  unbidden  of  the  brave  and  shadowy 
navigators  of  the  past  who  have  sailed  these  waters 
through  hardship  and  sufferings  that  would  cause  the 
stoutest  hearts  of  to-day  to  hesitate.  Imagine  how 
Simeon  Deshueff,  a  Cossack  chief,  in  1648,  set  sail 
in  June  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  River  in  Sibe- 
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ria  in  search  of  fabled  ivory.  In  September  he  landed 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Chukchi  Peninsula  and  saw  the 
two  Diomede  Islands,  between  which  the  boundary 
line  now  lies.  Half  a  century  later  Popoff,  another 
Cossack,  brought  back  a  description  of  the  Diomede 
Islands  and  rumors  of  a  continent  to  the  east.” — Mrs. 
Higginson. 

iFtrat  The  first  definite  expedition  of  exploration  came 

Explorers  from  the  curiosity  of  the  great  Emperor  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  who  wished  to  know  whether  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  Asia  and  America  were  joined  together. 

This  expedition,  with  its  detail  of  preparation,  its 
cosmopolitan  make-up  and  its  list  of  instructions,  has 
served  as  a  model  for  other  later  expeditions,  though 
few  have  ever  met  with  such  long  hardship  and  had  so 
little  satisfaction  or  knowledge  of  their  momentous 
discoveries.  Bering  and  Spanberg,  Danes,  and  Chiri- 
koff,  a  Russian,  were  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  which 
contained  scientists,  astronomers  and  naturalists. 
After  six  years  of  toil,  crossing  Siberia  and  equipping 
ships  and  men,  they  set  sail  in  1741  from  Kamchatka. 
The  two  packet  boats,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were 
driven  apart  in  a  gale  and  never  again  found  each 
other.  The  St.  Paul,  under  Chirikoff,  discovered  land 
on  the  American  continent  directly  opposite  Kamchatka 
and  after  the  loss  of  twenty-one  of  his  men  by  savage 
assaults  and  disease  they  finally  returned  in  October 
to  their  starting  point. 

Bering,  on  the  St.  Peter,  the  day  following  Chiri- 
koff’s  discovery,  came  upon  the  St.  Elias  region.  Sev¬ 
eral  landings  were  made  but  no  attempt  made  at  addi¬ 
tional  discoveries.  On  the  return  voyage  the  ship 
was  wrecked  on  a  small  island,  and  in  direst  distress 
the  illustrious  Bering  died  in  the  lonely  spot  which  still 
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retains  his  name.  His  party,  finally,  the  next  year, 
reached  Kamchatka  again. 

Perhaps  the  most  tangible  result  and  the  one  which 
:  most  influenced  the  next  one  hundred  years  was  the 
supply  of  fine  furs  taken  back  by  this  expedition  as 
1  gifts  and  booty. 

“Hence,  but  for  these  costly  skins,  each  of  which 
proclaimed  in  loudest  strains  the  glories  of  Alaska,  the 
'  great  land  might  long  have  rested  undisturbed.” — 

!  Bancroft. 

The  Russian  traders  and  adventurers  known  by  this 
name,  inspired  by  the  important  discoveries  and  by  atftwtikt 
the  hope  of  a  profitable  fur  trade  with  China,  made 
i  voyages  into  the  newly  discovered  regions,  pressing 
;  eastward,  island  by  island,  and  vear  by  year ;  beginning 
that  long  tale  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  in  the  Aleutian 
:  Islands,  which  has  not  yet  reached  an  end.  From  year 
:  to  year,  even  now,  dark  and  horrible  stories  float  down 
■  to  us  from  the  far  northwestward.  Nor  do  they  con- 
1  cern  ‘promvshleniki’  alone.” — Mrs.  Higginson. 

“While  we  cannot  but  admire  the  undaunted  energy 
I  with  which  their  voyages  were  prosecuted,  we  must 
;  admit  with  abhorrence  that  they  were  prompted  only 
i  by  lust  and  avarice,  and  were  accompanied  by  many  of 
:  the  most  horrible  and  inexcusable  atrocities  which 
have  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  humanity.  They 
were  contrary  to  the  express  instructions  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  but,  as  the  Russian  proverb  has  it:  ‘Heaven 
is  high  and  the  Czar  is  distant.’  ” — Dali. 

“By  the  year  1769  a  large  area  of  the  country 
i  known  as  Russian-America  had  been  prospected  by 
fur  hunters.  At  the  accession  of  the  Russian  Fur 
>  Company,  in  1779,  sixty  distinct  trading  companies  had 
been  established.” 
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liardOFma  Meanwhile  other  nations  had  not  been  idle.  The 
from  Spanish  had  sent  several  expeditions  from  their  col- 

Nattmia  onies  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  claimed 
the  coast  at  Nootka  Sound  and  Chugach  Gulf. 

France  sent  an  expedition  in  1786  under  La  Perouse, 
which  landed  at  Lituya  Bay,  but  was  lost  on  its  return 
trip. 

England  had  many  representatives  among  the  early 
discoverers. 

In  1776  Captain  Charles  Clerke  and  Captain  James 
Cook  set  out  from  Plymouth  and  did  valuable  work 
along  the  coast  now  named  Cook’s  Inlet  and  also  in 
Norton’s  Sound  and  Bering  Straits. 

Vancouver,  from  1791  to  1794,  did  faithful  work  in 
exploration  in  southeastern  Alaska.  In  1788  the 
Washington  and  Columbia,  ships  fitted  out  by  Boston 
merchants,  wintered  in  Nootka  Sound. 

Jffur  “Forty- three  dark  and  strenuous  years  after  Vitus 

©ompantra  Bering  saw  Mt.  St.  Elias  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  1784, 
Shelikoff  made  the  first  permanent  Russian  settlement 
on  Kodiak  Island  and  started  the  career  of  the  great 
Shelikoff  Fur  Company. 

Powers  and  privileges  were  added  from  year  to  year, 
until  in  1799,  after  Shelikoff ’s  death,  the  Russian 
American  Company  came  into  existence — “the  first 
great  trust  put  into  operation  on  American  soil.”  The 
Emperor  Paul  gave  to  the  company  under  this  new 
name  the  control  of  all  the  coasts  of  America  on  the 
Pacific  north  of  latitude  55°  N.  They  were  required 
to  organize  settlements,  promote  argriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  discovery  and  the  propagation  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  faith.” — Dali. 

Baranoff,  the  governor  of  operations  in  the  colonies, 
was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  the  company’s  his- 
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tory.  At  New  Archangel,  now  known  as  Sitka,  he 
established  the  headquarters  of  the  company  and  they 
built  there  immense  houses,  barracks,  magazines,  a 
church  and  a  fort  impregnable  to  Indian  attacks. 

Costly  furnishings,  brought  from  St.  Petersburg, 
adorned  Baranoff’s  palace  and  the  other  houses,  where 
prodigal  hospitality  to  all  visiting  ships  and  travelers 
prevailed,  through  all  the  years  of  Russian  occupation. 

‘‘Visions  of  those  high  revels  and  glittering  banquets 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  come  glimmering  down  to  us — 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  of  voyagers  to  the  Sitka 
of  Baranoff  and  his  successor  Wrangell.” — Mrs.  Hig- 
ginson. 

Baranoff  maintained  for  twenty  years  an  absolute 
and  despotic  sway  over  the  Russian  colonies  and  this 
man  of  humblest  origin  was  a  veritable  prince  in  his 
lavish  expenditures,  generous  gifts  and  autocratic  rule. 

Relieved  from  his  post  of  duty  in  1818,  he  died  at 
sea  in  April,  1819,  and  was  buried  in  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

“The  only  revenue  that  Russia  derived  from  the 
colonies  was  through  the  rich  fur  trade;  and  when, 
after  Baranoff’s  death,  this  trade  declined  and  its 
future  seemed  hopeless,  the  country’s  vast  mineral 
wealth  being  unsuspected,  Russia  found  herself  in 
humor  to  consider  any  offer  that  might  be  of  imme¬ 
diate  profit  to  herself. 

“For  $7,200,000,  Russia  cheerfully,  because  un¬ 
suspectingly,  yielded  one  of  the  most  marvelously  rich 
and  beautiful  countries  of  the  world — its  valleys  yel¬ 
low  with  gold,  its  mountains  green  with  copper  and 
thickly  veined  with  coal,  its  waters  alive  with  fish  and 
fur-bearing  animals,  its  scenery  sublime,  to  the  scorn- 
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ful  and  unappreciative  United  States.” — Mrs.  Higgin- 
son. 

•Purrljaae  of  Upon  the  expiration  of  its  old  charter,  a  new  one 
Alaska  was  not  granted  to  the  Russian  American  Company, 
and  after  1862  they  had  no  special  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges  in  the  colonies  except  by  sufferance.  This  con¬ 
dition,  added  to  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade  and  the 
troubles  of  Russia  in  Europe,  led  to  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 

“On  March  30,  1867,  the  treaty  of  sale  was  agreed 
upon.  It  was  ratified  by  the  United  States,  May  28 ; 
exchanged  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  June  20,  1867.  On  September  6,  1867, 
General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  military  district  of  Alaska.  On 
October  18  the  territory  was  formally  surrendered  to 
General  Lovel  H.  Rousseau,  appointed  as  United 
States  Commissioner  to  receive  it.” — Dali. 

When  the  treaty  was  presented  to  Congress  Charles 
Sumner  delivered  an  oration  which  is  one  of  his 
greatest  and  finest  efforts  and  full  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  Alaska. 

He  then  urged  these  reasons  for  acquiring  this  terri¬ 
tory  : 

The  advantages  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  extension  of  dominion. 

The  extension  of  Republican  institutions. 

Anticipation  of  Great  Britain. 

Amity  of  Russia. 

“For  years  the  purchase  was  unpopular  and  was 
ridiculed  by  the  press.  Alaska  was  declared  to  be  a 
‘barren,  worthless,  Godforsaken  region,’  whose  only 
products  were  icebergs  and  polar  bears,  vegetation  was 
confined  to  mosses;  and  ‘Walrussia’  was  wittily  sug- 
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gested  as  an  appropriate  name — as  well  as  Tcebergia.’ 

But  in  the  face  of  all  che  opposition  and  ridicule,  those 
two  great  Americans,  Seward  and  Sumner,  looked 
through  the  mist  of  their  own  day  and  saw  the  day 
that  is  ours.” — Mrs.  Higginson. 

“Forty  years  have  passed  since  the  foresight  and  Mtlltam 
negotiations  of  a  great  statesman,  William  Henry 
Seward,  added  to  our  national  domain  the  immense 
and  valuable  territory  of  Alaska.” — Greely. 

Seattle,  Sept,  io,  1909. — A  bronze  statue  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  the  “father  of 
Alaska,”  who  bought  for  a  trifling  sum  the  richest 
colonial  possession  of  Russia,  was  unveiled  to-day  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Seward  mansion  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition.  The  mansion,  copied  after 
the  Seward  home  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  New  York’s 
building  at  the  fair. 

Secretary  Seward’s  son,  Gen.  William  H.  Seward, 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  delivered  the  oration.  Secretary 
Seward’s  grandson  also  was  present. 

General  Seward  said  that  in  the  last  year  of  his 
father’s  life  he  was  visited  at  Auburn  by  Frank  Carpen¬ 
ter,  who  painted  the  historic  picture  of  “The  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation.”  The  artist  asked  him: 

“Which  of  your  public  acts,  do  you  think,  will  live 
longest  in  the  memory  of  the  American  people?” 

Seward  replied :  “The  purchase  of  Alaska.  But,” 
he  added,  “it  will  take  another  generation  to  find  it 
out.” 

“That  was  thirty-seven  years  ago,”  said  General 
Seward.  “A  new  generation  has  come,  and  it  has 
found  it  out.” — New  York  Times.  gjjp 

“There  had  been  some  dispute  as  to  what  constituted  Unmtham 
he  boundary  of  the  country  bought  from  Russia  by 
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the  United  States  in  1867,  but  until  the  real  value  of 
the  territory  was  known,  no  one  cared.  The  miners 
of  the  early  days  managed  very  well  with  an  approxi¬ 
mate  boundary.  They  held  miners’  meetings  and  any 
decision  reached  by  them  constituted  the  law.  For  the 
opening  up  of  Alaska  we  are  indebted  to  the  panic  of 
1893.  Throughout  the  West  the  hardier  spirits  pre¬ 
ferred  to  brave  the  dangers  of  that  almost  unknown 
region  than  to  accept  the  starvation  wages  then  offered. 
They  knew  that  grubstakes  and  independence  were 
to  be  found  on  the  bars  of  the  Forty  Mile,  the  Stewart 
and  at  Circle  City. 

“With  the  increase  of  population  came  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  and  Canadian  governments, 
custom-houses  were  established  and  court  decisions 
took  the  place  of  the  rude  justice  dispensed  by  miners’ 
meetings.  With  the  new  order  of  things  came  also  the 
necessity  of  a  determined  line  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

“The  United  States  claimed,  under  the  old  Russian 
treaty,  a  line  running  up  Portland  Canal  to  the  56th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  thence  to  follow  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  coast  range  to  its  intersection  with  the  141st 
meridian.  In  the  absence  of  a  definite  mountain  range 
near  the  coast,  the  line  was  to  be  not  more  than  ten 
marine  leagues  distant  from  tidewater. 

“Canada  claimed  that  the  line  should  follow  the  coast 
range  paralleling  the  general  contour  of  the  coast,  and 
cutting  across  all  inlets  and  fiords.  There  were  other 
contentions  of  minor  importance,  but  the  real  trouble 
was  that  Canada  thought  she  was  entitled  to  a  seaport 
which  would  allow  of  shipments  through  Canadian  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  now  valuable  Klondike.  As  to  the  141st 
meridian  being  the  rest  of  the  boundary,  there  was  no 
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dispute.  This  line  starts  at  a  ridge  of  Mt.  Saint 
Elias  and  runs  through  to  Demarcation  Point  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

“Maps  showing  a  strip  of  land  along  the  coast  were 
made,  archives  were  rummaged,  every  available  bit 
of  history  and  tradition  were  searched,  and  the  whole 
mass  submitted  as  evidence  to  a  tribunal  of  three 
Americans,  two  Canadians,  and  one  Englishman,  which 
met  in  London  in  1903.  The  sifting  of  the  evidence 
required  months.  The  opposing  counsel  helped  by  the 
geographic  experts  put  forth  their  best  arguments,  a 
vote  was  taken,  and  the  result  showed  four  to  two  for 
the  United  States,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 

Lord  Alverstone,  casting  his  vote  with  the  Americans. 

“On  the  maps,  the  boundary  is  shown  all  along  by 
nice  little  dotted  lines,  but  the  work  of  putting  this  line 
on  the  ground  is  still  in  progress,  and  both  American 
and  Canadian  surveyors  are  putting  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  establish  a  boundary  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  time. — By  Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Party, 

U.  S.  Alaskan  Boundary  Survey. 

“Boundary  lines  are  interesting  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  the  one  at  the  summit  of  the  White  Pass  is 
of  unusual  historic  interest.  Side  by  side  float  the 
flags  of  America  and  Canada  beside  a  little  sapphire 
lake — one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Yukon.” — Mrs. 

Higginson. 

Through  heavily  wooded  sections,  about  ten  feet  of 
timber  is  cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  line.  Ait  the  more 
important  points  are  set  aluminum  bronze  monuments, 
five  feet  in  height,  with  a  concrete  base  weighing  about 
1,500  pounds. 

“There  are  rival  claimants  for  the  honor  of  the  first  ^taturir 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Klondike  River,  but  George  <g0U!  &trikrH 
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Carmack  is  generally  credited  with  being  the  fortunate 
man.  On  August  16,  1896,  with  his  two  Indian 
brothers-in-law,  they  staked  their  discovery  claim  on 
what  is  now  Bonanza  Creek. 

“The  Klondike  is  the  only  stream  of  its  size,  being 
but  the  merest  creek  and  averaging  a  hundred  feet 
in  width,  which  has  given  its  name  to  one  whole  coun¬ 
try  and  to  a  portion  of  another.  The  tiny  gold-bearing 
creeks,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  tributary  to  the 
Klondike,  are  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.” — Mrs. 
Higginson. 

“The  extreme  richness  of  the  ground  attracted  im¬ 
mediately  thousands  upon  thousands  of  gold-seekers, 
whose  tragic  toils,  sufferings  and  endurance  made  his¬ 
toric  the  mountain  passes  of  Chilkoot,  Chilkat  and 
White,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  rapids  of  the  upper 
Lewes  and  Yukon,  through  which  they  descended  by 
rudely  built  boats  to  Dawson.” — Greely. 

“The  glory  of  the  Klondike  trembled  and  paled  in 
the  brilliance  of  that  of  Fairbanks.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1902  Felix  Pedro  discovered  gold 
in  economic  quantities  on  the  creek  that  bears  his 
name,  and  by  1904  the  output  from  the  region  was 
$350,000.  In  1906  it  was  more  than  nine  millions  of 
dollars  and  has  continued  at  that  high  figure.  Here, 
too,  are  permanent  settlements  and  an  outlook  for  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  both  in  mining  and  other  interests. 

Nome  sprang  into  existence  in  the  summer  of  1899 
and  grew  like  Fairbanks  and  Dawson.  In  September, 
1898,  gold  was  discovered  on  Anvil  Creek  by  the 
three  lucky  Swedes.”  The  next  summer  the  wonder¬ 
ful  ruby  sands  of  the  beach  were  found  to  be  full  of 
gold,  and  in  1900  the  historic  stampede  to  Nome  took 
place,  when  15,000  people  landed  in  one  fortnight.  “It 
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would  take  volumes  to  tell  the  story  with  its  count¬ 
less  incidents,  whose  true  and  graphic  portrayal  would 
exceed  in  thrilling  interest  the  wildest  romance  of  the 
age.” — Greely. 

“For  seventeen  years  after  the  cession  Congress  took  (goumum'ti 
no  action  regarding  Alaska,  save  to  protect  financial  of  Alaska 
interests,  which  it  did  July  27,  1868,  by  extending  to 
it  laws  relative  to  customs,  revenue  and  navigation, 
and  their  enforcement  by  the  courts  of  California, 

Oregon  and  Washington.” — Greely. 

In  the  year  1884,  however,  an  act  of  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  governor  and  other  executive  officers  for 
Alaska,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  for 
courts  and  a  judicial  system.  All  legislative  duties, 
however,  were  still  retained  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  governors  are  as  follows : 

1.  John  H.  Kinkead,  1884. 

2.  A.  P.  Swineford,  1885-1888. 

3.  Lyman  E.  Knapp,  1889-1892. 

4.  James  Sheakley,  1893-1896. 

5.  John  G.  Brady,  1897-1905. 

6.  Wilford  B.  Hoggatt,  1906-1910. 

7.  Walter  E.  Clark,  1910. 

“Alaska  is  one  of  the  organized  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  is  now,  and  since  1884  has  been, 
governed  by  a  territorial  form  of  government.  Alaska 
needs  additional  organic  law  in  aid  of  her  insufficient 
form  of  territorial  government.  Since  1884  it  has  had 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  was  and  is  usual  in  all  other  countries.  It 
has  the  same  executive  department  or  branch  of  terri¬ 
torial  government  that  other  territories  before  it  have 
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had.  The  organic  act  of  1884  also  established  the 
usual  territorial  judicial  branch  or  department  of  the 
government,  and  to-day  Alaska  has  a  complete  system 
of  courts — the  same  judicial  department  given  to  all 
other  American  territories.  The  third  branch  or  de¬ 
partment  of  territorial  government  only  is  missing. 
Alaska  has  no  Alaskan  legislature.  Congress  has  per¬ 
sisted,  in  opposition  to  all  the  precedents  for  more  than 
a  century,  to  act  as  our  territorial  legislature.  Local 
legislatures  have  been  provided  for  Porto  Rico,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philippines,  but  for  forty 
years  Congress  has  continued  to  irritate  itself  and 
everybody  else  by  acting  as  the  Alaskan  territorial 
legislature. 

What  Alaska  needs  in  the  way  of  organic  law  from 
the  hand  of  Congress  is  not  a  “territorial  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,”  but  a  law  creating  an  elective  territorial 
legislature,  consisting  of  the  usual  upper  and  lower 
houses,  with  a  limited  membership  and  such  carefully 
limited  powers  that  no  territorial  or  municipal  bonded 
indebtedness  can  be  incurred  nor  county  government 
inaugurated,  with  a  fixed  limit  on  its  power  of  taxation 
and  such  other  limitations  as  will  give  to  the  territory 
a  sufficient  though  simple  and  inexpensive  form  of 
self-government.” — James  Wicker  sham,  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  Alaska. 

“But  your  best  work  and  most  important  endowment 
will  be  the  Republican  Government,  which,  looking  to 
a  long  future,  you  will  organize  with  schools  free  to 
all  and  with  equal  laws,  before  which  every  citizen 
will  stand  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  manhood. 

“Bestow  such  a  government  and  you  will  bestow 
what  is  better  than  all  you  can  receive,  whether 
quintals  of  fish,  sands  of  gold,  choicest  fur  or  mpst 
beautiful  ivory.” — Charles  Sumner. 
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Program  IV 
Alaska — (Emnmmial 

ikrtptun'  The  Labor  of  Men. 

The  Love  of  God. — Job  xxviii. 


A  Trip  to  Alaska 

1.  The  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition. 

2.  From  Seattle  to  Skagway. 

3.  “What  1  Saw  at  the  Treadwell  Mines.” — Mrs. 
Higginson. 

4.  The  Reindeer  in  Alaska. — Government  Report , 
1907. 

5.  My  homestead  claim  in  the  Tanana  Valley. — 
Government  Agricultural  Report. 

6.  At  Nome  during  the  Gold  Rush,  in  “Come  and 
Find  Me.” — Elizabeth  Robins. 

7.  What  I  brought  home  from  Alaska. 
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Study  IV 

Alaska — (Emmttsrrial 

“And  Alaska  is  'waiting  for  deliverance.’  She  holds 
her  arms  outstretched  and  her  lap  filled  with  offerings, 
bidding  us  come  and  take  them  as  our  recompense  if 
we  will  but  set  her  free  from  isolation  and  introduce 
her  to  the  commercial  world.” — Hallock. 

In  considering  the  commercial  aspects,  it  is  appar-  pr0Jmrt0 
ent  that  the  products  of  Alaska,  upon  which  all  trade 
depends,  have  hitherto  been  drawn  from  three  widely 
divergent  sources — furs,  fish  and  gold. 


Year 

Furs 

Fisheries 

Minerals 

Totals 

1868-1870 . 

1871  1880 . 

1881  1890 . 

1891  1900 . 

1901-1908 . 

Aggregate . 

$2,904,064 

20,918,041 

25,765,320 

11,730,696 

9,110,708 

$908,320 

1,864,298 

10,006,736 

30,989,932 

65,380,380 

None 

$22,000 

4,666,714 

28,798,742 

114,587,245 

$3,812,384 

22,803,339 

40,438,770 

71,519,370 

'189,078,333 

70,428,829 

109,149,666 

148,072,701 

327,651,196 

This  table  illustrates  the  general  trend  of  Alaskan 
products  and  the  consequent  development  of  special 
industries  associated  therewith. 

In  the  total  values  of  $328,000,000,  furs  have  con¬ 
tributed  21  per  cent. ;  fish,  34  per  cent.,  and  minerals, 

45  per  cent. 

“As  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  until  1899  that  their  values 
became  subordinate  to  those  of  the  minerals.” — Gov¬ 
ernment  Report  on  Fisheries. 

The  Russians,  during  their  long  term  of  occupation,  3^ 
looked  upon  furs  as  their  only  revenue  from  Alaska. 
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By  1769  a  large  area  had  been  gone  over  by  fur  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  the  Russian-American  Company,  “the  first 
great  trust  on  American  soil,”  in  1799  entered  upon 
full  and  exclusive  privileges  in  hunting,  trading,  build¬ 
ing  and  all  new  discoveries  over  all  the  region  north 
of  latitude  55  degrees. 

“In  the  course  of  that  great  monopoly  there  came 
to  be  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  trading  posts 
in  Russian  America.  Trails  and  thoroughfares  were 
established  along  the  principal  watercourses  and  across 
the  divides,  which  separated  their  head  waters,  and 
brigades  annually  packed  their  furs  and  supplies  over 
them  to  designated  spots.” — Hallock. 

3Fttr  In  1786  Pribylof,  the  son  of  a  sailor  who  had  ac¬ 

companied  Bering,  discovered  the  famed  fur-seal  isl¬ 
ands  now  known  by  his  name.  Several  hundred  Aleu¬ 
tians  were  brought  as  colonists  to  these  two  lonely  isl¬ 
ands,  and  there  held  as  virtual  prisoners,  living  out  a 
miserable  existence.  Now  under  the  North  American 
Commercial  Company  they  are  comfortably  housed 
and  cared  for  with  schools,  churches,  physicians,  a 
hospital  and  stores.  The  drawback  to  the  few  white 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  is  the  intollerable  stench 
from  the  waste  and  offal  at  the  killing  grounds,  not¬ 
iceable  many  miles  out  at  sea. 

“Following  the  cession  of  the  Territory,  Congress 
followed  the  wise  standing  policy  of  Russia  in  adopt¬ 
ing  methods  for  the  conservation  of  its  extremely  valu¬ 
able  aquatic  furs.  It  made  the  Pribylof  Islands,  on 
which  were  situated  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  otary, 
or  fur-seal,  a  closed  reservation.  As  is  well  known 
this  reservation  is  leased  for  fixed  periods  of  ten  years 
each  to  the  highest  public  bidder.  The  lessees  are  re¬ 
stricted  as  to  the  number  and  methods  of  taking  the 
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fur-seal  and  are,  moreover,  bound  to  provide  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  general  welfare  of  the  resident  natives. 
This  policy  protected  effectually  the  fur-seal  until  it 
faced  practical  destruction  through  pelagic  sealing. 

“The  islands  yielded  over  one  hundred  thousand  fur 
sealskins  annually,  and  for  the  five  years  ending  with 
1888,  when  pelagic  sealing  began  systematically,  the 
average  was  one  hundred  and  five  thousand. 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  economic  evils  of 
pelagic  or  open-sea  hunting,  whereby  the  females  are 
slaughtered,  the  young  starve  and  the  herd  perishes. 
The  interests  of  the  nation,  of  commerce  and  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  suffer  alike,  while  the  resident  natives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  hopeless  beggary  and  ultimate  starvation. 

“Canada  observes  regulations  as  to  season  and  limits 
which  somewhat  alleviate  the  evils.  The  Japanese  seal¬ 
ers,  however,  recognize  no  restrictions  and  frequently 
go  to  extremes,  invading  American  territory,  slaugh¬ 
tering  the  fur-seal  and  plundering  the  rookeries — in 
short,  imitating  in  a  small  way  the  piratical  forays  of 
the  corsairs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

“Under  such  unfriendly  as  well  as  unwise  treatment 
the  American  fur-seal  herd  has  been  practically  annihi¬ 
lated,  it  having  decreased  86  per  cent,  from  an  aver¬ 
age  catch  of  105,000  to  less  than  15,000  during  the  past 
five  years. 

“Under  the  stimulus  of  competition  and  invasion 
the  otter,  land  and  sea,  fell  off  from  an  average  of 
7,514  from  1881  to  1890  to  sixteen  sea  otter  and  1,393 
land  otter  in  1907,  while  the  beaver  similarly  dropped 
from  6,094  annually  to  1,159.” — National  Geographic 
Magazine. 
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Fortunately  the  extent  and  physical  features  of  inte¬ 
rior  Alaska  afford  better  protection  for  the  land  ani¬ 
mals  than  is  possible  for  those  of  the  sea.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  large  immigration  and  improved  methods  of  travel 
have  affected  seriously  the  fur-bearing  mammals  of 
the  land,  whose  catch  has  fallen  off  65  per  cent.,  from 
an  average  of  106,214  from  1881  to  1890,  to  46,320 
during  the  past  eight  years. 

“The  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  imme¬ 
diately  stimulated  and  rendered  permanent  the  hitherto 
desultory  and  experimental  fishery  efforts.  The  ex¬ 
tension  and  conservation  of  the  valuable  fisheries  of 
Alaska  have  been  largely  due  to  the  energetic  and  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  and  his  assistants.” — Greely. 

The  enforcement  of  law  concerning  fisheries  is  made 
difficult  by  the  long  coast  line  and  small  force  of  in¬ 
spectors,  and  additional  legislation  as  to  pollution  of 
waters  and  waste  of  fish  is  very  much  needed. 

More  complete  utilization  of  the  catch,  improved 
methods  of  curing,  instruction  of  the  native  fisherman 
and  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  the  enormous 
waste  will  add  great  commercial  value  to  these  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  in  1908  was  13,387. 

The  number  of  canneries  was  fifty ;  of  salteries, 
thirty-five. 

Salmon,  halibut,  cod,  herring  and  whale  have  the 
chief  commercial  value,  and  of  these  the  salmon  indus¬ 
try  is  the  overshadowing  one  in  Alaska — only  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  gold  output. 

There  are  five  species  of  salrdon,  and  the  red  (or 
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sockeye)  and  pink  (or  humpback)  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  packing-  for  export. 

The  total  for  the  year  1908  was  2,606,972  cases, 
valued  at  $10,185,783. 

Seven  hatcheries  for  salmon  eggs  are  operated  in 
Alaska. 

“Karluk  River,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kadiak  Island, 
is  the  greatest  salmon  stream  in  the  world — sixteen 
miles  long,  less  than  six  feet  deep  and  so  narrow  at  its 
mouth  that  a  child  could  toss  a  pebble  from  shore  to 
shore.  Yet  up  this  tiny  waterway  millions  of  salmon 
struggle  every  season  to  the  spawning  grounds  in  the 
Karluk  Lake.” — Mrs.  Higginson. 

The  cannery  fish  traps  on  the  salmon  streams  have 
wrought  great  hardship  to  the  natives,  who  must  de¬ 
pend  on  fishing  for  their  food  supplies  and  entire  liv¬ 
ing. 

“Prior  to  the  possession  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
States  in  1867  there  had  been  no  gold  mining  in  the 
Territory.  It  is  reported  that  $40,000  was  extracted 
from  placers  on  Sumdum  Bay  in  1870-71. 

“Sitka  and  Juneau  were  the  first  real  strikes  in  the 
mining  industry,  and  near  the  latter  place  the  famous 
stamp  mills  of  the  Treadwell  and  other  companies  are 
located. 

“This  industry  began  in  1880  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  there  has  been  conducted  for  thirty  years  the 
only  very  successful  lode  mining  in  the  Territory. 
The  most  important  of  these  operations  is  the  well- 
known  Treadwell  mines,  which  is  one  of  the  largest, 
most  productive  and  best  managed  properties  in  the 
world.  The  output  of  this  and  adjacent  mines  now 
averages  about  $3,500,000  yearly.  The  entire  mineral 
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yields  of  Alaska  from  1868  to  1908  approximate  $150,- 
000,000,  of  which  about  30  per  cent,  is  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  belt  (most  largely  from  Treadwell  mines,  with 
about  $34,000,000  to  date)  ;  3  per  cent,  from  Copper 
River  and  Cook  Inlet  region,  32  per  cent,  from  the 
Yukon  Basin  (principally  from  the  Fairbanks  district) 
and  35  per  cent,  from  the  Seward  Peninsula  (Nome). 

“From  an  insignificant  output  of  $20,000  in  1881, 
the  gold  yield  had  reached  $2,500,000  in  1897,  prior 
to  the  Klondike  discoveries.  It  rose  to  $8,000,000  in 
1900  and  remained  almost  unchanged  for  several 
years,  being  followed  by  rapidly  increasing  amounts 
as  follows  :  1904,  nine  millions ;  1905,  sixteen  millions  ; 
1906,  twenty-two  millions  ;  1907,  nineteen  millions,  and 
1908,  twenty  millions. 

“While  estimates  as  to  future  gold  productivity  are 
most  uncertain,  it  appears  that  the  possible  output  of 
Seward  Peninsula  alone  may  reach  in  values  three 
hundred  millions.  The  possible  yields  of  the  Tanana 
watershed  as  now  operated  have  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  $100,000,000.  Other  known  fields  may  bring  the 
possible  yields  of  existing  mining  districts  up  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $500,000,000.  These  expert  opinions 
clearly  indicate  the  permanency  of  Alaska  and  the 
great  importance  that  gold  will  play  therein  for  many 
years.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  a  tenth  of 
Alaska  has  been  ‘prospected’  and  that  only  high-grade 
placers  are  worked  under  existing  conditions.” — Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine. 

Agrioiltur*  There  are  fully  100,000  square  miles  of  Alaska  suit¬ 
able  for  grazing  or  agriculture — pasture  and  plow 
land.  The  present  agricultural  population  is  very 
small,  only  some  four  hundred  odd  homesteads  having 
been  taken  up  (320  acres  is  a  homestead).  The  open- 
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ing  of  the  coal  and  copper  fields  and  the  construction 
of  railways  will  attract  a  more  permanent  population, 
and  that  will  mean  a  market  for  the  farmer. 

“Finland  supports  three  million  people  and  exports 
agricultural  products,  yet  the  Finnish  colonist  will  find 
in  Alaska  a  better  climate  and  soil  than  his  native 
land.” — Alfred  H.  Brooks. 

“By  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Alaska  will  raise  all  its  own  fodder  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  there  are  those  here  now  in  the  Tanana 
Valley  who  have  the  hardihood  to  predict  that  by  the 
close  of  the  second  decade  Alaska  will  export  wheat 
and  other  cereals.” — Abe  Springer  in  Alaska-Yukon 
Magazine. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  large  herds  of  sheep  and 
cattle  cannot  be  successfully  maintained  at  many  points 
on  the  coast  and  some  points  in  the  interior.  There 
is  abundant  hay  and  silage  can  be  made  with  success 
every  year.” — C.  C.  Georgeson. 

“The  extent,  value  and  scope  of  Alaskan  trade  ©rafcr 
astonishes  every  person  who  becomes  acquainted  with 
its  details.  As  indicative  of  the  somewhat  harassing 
conditions  under  which  petty  trade  is  done,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  imperatively  required  that  the  trader 
shall  have  a  Federal  license.  For  such  licenses  the 
people  of  Alaska  paid  in  1907  no  less  than  $384,395. 

“The  shipping  manifests  show  that  in  1903  the  im¬ 
port  trade  of  Alaska  amounted  to  nearly  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  Four  years  later  it  aggregated  twenty  mil¬ 
lions,  slightly  more  than  double  the  amount  of  1903- 
In  1907  the  purely  American  shipments  to  Alaska  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  to  Hawaii  by  four  millions  of  dollars  and 
those  t p  the  Philippines  by  thirteen  millions. 
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"These  facts  conclusively  indicate  the  commercial 
value  of  Alaska,  which  promises  to  steadily  advance  in 
its  population,  its  trade  and  in  all  phases  of  a  higher 
and  better  civilization.” — National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Population  “What  real  or  tangible  foundation  is  there  for  the 
impression  that  it  cannot  decently  support  more  than 
a  handful  of  population,  when  other  countries  which 
resemble  it  in  climate  and  character  support  large  num¬ 
bers  ?”• — Hallock. 

“Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  perhaps  conservative  to 
look  forward  to  an  early  increase  of  the  population  to 
half  a  million.  There  is  many  a  well-informed  Alaskan 
who  will  assert  that  the  Tanana  Valley  alone  will  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade  attract  such  a  population  and  be 
fully  capable  of  supporting  it.” — Alfred  Brooks  in 
Review  of  Reviews,  July,  ipop. 

The  same  impulse  which  is  filling  the  northwestern 
section  of  Canada  with  settlers  of  the  sturdy  type  will 
without  doubt  extend  to  Alaska,  especially  with  the 
completion  of  the  great  Trans-Continental  line  to 
Port  Rupert  and  its  northward  reaching  branches 
through  the  Yukon  Territory. 

Here  are  some  standards  of  good  citizenship  as 
given  from  a  Tanana  Valley  point  of  view  :  “And  this 
office  would  like  to  have  the  record  of  every  Alaskan 
who  has  accomplished  something.  By  accomplishing 
something  is  not  meant  that  he  must  have  made  money. 
If  he  has  blazed  a  trail,  made  a  discovery,  assisted  a 
brother  prospector  in  distress,  promoted  a  legitimate 
enterprise  or  done  anything  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
man  or  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska  he  has  accomplished 
something.” 
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*  ‘Alaska’ s  advancement  depends  largely  on  the  com-  jgatlrnaita 
pletion  of  railways  which  shall  open  the  great  inland 
region  to  settlement  and  commerce. 

“This  central  province  would  seem  to  justify  more 
than  one  railway,  for  it  embraces  an  area  as  great  as 
California  and  probably  of  equal  wealth  of  resources.” 

— Brooks. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  of  railroad 
have  been  completed,  with  many  more  projected  and 
surveys  and  clearings  already  accomplished.  The 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  from  Skagway  to 
White  Horse  runs  twenty  miles  in  American  territory 
— ninety  in  Canada. 

The  Copper  River  Railway  runs  about  fifty-five 
miles  inland  from  Cordova  to  Abercrombie  Rapids, 
and  construction  work  is  steadily  progressing. 

The  Alaska  Central  runs  fifty-two  miles  inland  from 
Seward  to  Lake  Kenai  and  is  almost  completed  fifty 
miles  further.  Expects  to  run  to  Fairbanks. 

The  Tanana  Railroad  runs  from  Chena  and  Fair¬ 
banks  for  forty  miles,  connecting  the  most  important 
placer  mines. 

“There  should  be  government  aid  for  at  least  two 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  Alaska.  It  is  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  amount.  Additional  construction  would  follow 
without  assistance.  The  government  has  recently  pro¬ 
vided  for  one  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Alaska  is  five  times  the  area  of  the  Philippines, 
and  its  trade,  with  only  a  handful  of  people,  is  three 
times  as  great.  It  is  domestic  territory  peopled  with 
our  own  race  and  capable  of  being  made  practically 
contiguous  and  built  into  states.  More  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  railroad  is  under  construction  in  the 
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Canadian  provinces  on  approximately  Alaska  latitudes. 
The  Russian  Government  has  built  over  ten  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  in  Siberia.  Alaska  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  of  these  countries.” — Falcon  Joslin  in 
Alasa-Yukon  Magazine. 

Jrattaporta-  Seattle  is  the  starting  point  for  Alaska  and  there  are 
turn  three  distinct  routes,  to  southeastern  Alaska,  to  south¬ 
western  Alaska  and  Seward  Peninsula.  The  first 
route  is  by  the  inside  passage  to  Skagway,  where  con¬ 
nection  can  be  made  with  the  railway  running  through 
Canadian  territory  and  then  down  the  Yukon  by  river 
steamers. 

The  second  route  reaches  Cordova,  Valdez  and 
Seward  and  connecting  boats  reach  points  along  the 
western  coast  as  far  as  Unalaska,  while  other  boats 
reach  Juneau,  Sitka,  etc.,  connecting  with  route  one. 
From  Valdez  stages  run  inland  to  Fairbanks  and  from 
there  connections  are  made  for  Tanana  and  Nome. 

The  third  steamship  route  is  the  direct  line  during 
the  summer  from  Seattle  to  Nome  and  St.  Michaels. 
Seventy-four  steamers  cleared  at  Nome  during  1908. 
At  St.  Michaels  there  is  the  transfer  to  the  Yukon 
River  steamers. 

Various  complex  routes  are  followed,  both  winter 
and  summer,  to  reach  the  interior,  and  travel  in  Alaska 
is  not  cheap  or  lacking  in  variety. 

D?r  River  transportation  is  practically  the  only  method 

of  extended  travel  in  the  Territory. 

The  Yukon  is  the  main  artery  of  travel  and  freight 
with  the  Tanana  and  Porcupine,  also  navigable  for 
several  hundred  miles. 

Because  of  its  enormous  delta,  one  hundred  miles 
across  with  seven  shallow  mouths  emptying  into  Ber- 
ing  Sea,  the  river  boats  are  broad,  flat  steamers  draw- 
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ing  only  from  three  to  five  feet  of  water  and  all  ocean 
freight  and  passengers  have  to  be  transhipped  at  St. 
Michaels.  The  river  boats  are  finely  equipped  and 
splendid  service  is  maintained.  Wood  is  used  for 
fuel  and  “woodings  up”  are  a  feature  of  Yukon  travel. 

In  the  winter  the  Yukon 'is  also  the  ice  route  for  the 
dog-trains  and  mail  stages. 

“Only  one  who  has  traveled  in  winter  along  the 
Yukon  can  realize  what  it  means.  The  ice  does  not 
form  smooth  and  level  as  in  many  streams.  It  freezes 
from  the  bottom  and,  rising  to  the  surface,  fills  the 
river  with  crushing,  surging  blocks  of  ice.  These 
pack  and  form  a  grim,  icy  field  wedged  between  steep 
banks.”  Alas  for  the  poor  “musher,”  who  finds  the 
rivers  fearful  breathing  places. 

Since  1905  the  Road  Commissioners  of  Alaska  have  2Umhz 
wrought  an  economic  revolution  in  land  transportation. 

Their  object  wras  to  provide  roads  for  regular  and 
speedy  mail  service  and  promote  access  to  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  interior.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
road-building  was  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  about 
half  along  their  routes,  while  travel  increased  enor¬ 
mously.  The  most  important  line  leads  in  from  Valdez 
to  Fairbanks  and  from  there  other  roads  and  trails 
connect  with  Eagle  and  also  the  Seward  Peninsula, 
the  great  winter  mail  route.  Five  hundred  miles  of 
winter  trails  are  annually  flagged  with  red  flags  to 
assist  the  bewildered  traveler. 

“The  Alaska  Road  Commission  will  spend  $275,000 
on  a  road  from  Haines  to  Wells ;  for  a  road  through 
Keystone  Canyon,  Valdez,  $41,000;  and  from  Valdez 
to  Thomson’s  Pass,  $20,000.  On  Seward  Peninsula 
$20,000  will  be  used,  and  on  the  trail  between  Kaltag 
and  Nome,  $4,000. 
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(Eablp  From  Seattle  through  Sitka  and  Valdez  all  Alaskan 
ports  are  reached  from  Ketchikan  to  Seward.  Tele¬ 
graph  lines  connect  at  Valdez  and  reach  as  far  as  St. 
Michaels  and  Eagle.  Nome,  Circle  and  Eagle  have 
wireless  stations. 

The  field  in  Alaska  for  wireless  is  particularly  broad 
and  inviting,  and  in  the  near  future  every  mining 
camp  now  isolated  from  the  world  may  have  its  own 
station  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  and  be  within 
instant  communication  of  the  States,  a  means  that  will 
relieve  the  North  of  one  of  its  most  disagreeable 
features. 

Mail  After  long  years  of  neglect  Alaska  is  fairly  well 
cared  for  as  to  mails.  Monthly  mails  reach  nearly 
every  section  save  Nome  and  the  Arctic  section. 
Nome  has  mail  about  every  forty- five  days.  Point 
Barrow  has  two  mails  during  the  year. 

“The  day,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  distant  when  some 
enterprising  railway  company  will  throw  out  a  long 
spur  and  bind  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  with  bands  of 
shining  steel  to  the  great  throbbing  hearts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Then  the  old  order  will  change  and  a  new 
mail  service  will  be  ushered  in.  But  there  will  ever 
remain  in  the  background  for  the  delight  of  the  poet, 
novelist  and  historian  the  sturdy,  dusky  courier  fight¬ 
ing  his  terrible  way  over  leagues  and  leagues  of  ice 
and  snow,  forest,  mountain  and  plain ;  the  picturesque 
Gfiardians  of  the  North,  with  their  racing  teams  of 
spirited  dogs,  and  the  surging  White  Pass  stages,  with 
frothing,  steaming  horses  rushing  through  a  desolate 
wilderness  to  the  merry  jingle  of  bells.” — Pacific  Over¬ 
land  Monthly. 

(Eannw  “As  ponies  are  to  the  plains  Indians,  so  are  canoes 
to  the  shore  dwellers  of  the  Pacific.  They  are  the 
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universal  vehicles  of  locomotion  and  livelihood.” — 
Hallock. 

Skin  canoes  are  used  by  the  Eskimo  around  the 
Bering  Sea,  but  wooden  canoes  are  used  in  the  south¬ 
ern  waters.  Some  of  the  largest,  hewn  from  cedar  logs, 
will  carry  sixty  men.  There  is  great  pride  in  the 
construction  and  ornamentation  of  their  boats. 

“The  kayaks  are  fitted  with  numerous  hunting 
spears,  harpoons  and  fishing  tackle,  each  thrust 
through  its  appropriate  thong  on  the  outside  of  the 
light  craft.” — Henderson. 

“Ask  an  Alaskan  prospector  what  he  values  above  all  Suga 
else  in  his  outfit  for  life  in  the  far  North,  and  he  will 
begin  to  tell  you  yarns  by  the  wholesale  about  his  faith¬ 
ful  and  trusty  huskies  and  their  leader. 

“These  huskies  are  a  most  interesting  species  of  the 
canine  race.  Their  origin  dates  away  back,  for  the 
earliest  pioneer  prospectors  of  Alaska  reported  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  sleddogs  used  by  the 
natives.  Their  constant  usefulness  increased  so  fast 
with  the  increase  of  population  of  the  territory  that 
the  natives  found  their  ownership  a  valuable  posses¬ 
sion,  as  travelers  were  willing  to  give  as  high  as  $50° 
for  a  reliable  team  of  five  or  six  sleddogs. 

“In  appearance  they  show  striking  resemblance  to 
the  chows  of  the  Orient,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  native 
Alaskan  Indians  has  been  traced  to  migration  from 
Asiatic  shores,  crossing  to  Alaska  by  canoes  over  the 
narrow  portion  of  the  Bering  Sea,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  Alaskan  dog  also  owes  its  origin  to  Chinese 
sources. 

“The  proper  name  for  this  dog  is  ‘malamute,  but 
their  accepted  native  title  is  husky.  The  natives  cross 
their  blood  with  the  wild  ‘timber  wolves’  to  increase 
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their  size  and  strength,  so  that  a  good  husky  to-day 
weighs  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  is  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  all  that  indicates  strength  and 
endurance. 

“Their  coat  is  very  dense,  skin  thick  and  tough, 
and  a  good  husky  is  a  very  attractive  dog,  both  in 
color — generally  a  grayish  black — and  in  all-around 
individuality. 

“As  sleddogs  they  are  worked  in  all  sections  of 
the  interior  of  Alaska  and  take  trips  of  incredible  dis¬ 
tances,  making  as  high  as  fifty  miles  a  day  on  mail 
routes.  Horses  cannot  endure  the  travel  because  of 
the  intense  cold.” — Alaska-Yukon  Magazine. 

Indians  train  their  dogs  from  the  time  they  are  a 
month  old,  putting  them  in  harness  and  getting  them 
accustomed  to  loads.  These  dogs  never  bark  but  have 
a  blood-curdling  howl  like  a  wolf.  They,  also,  are 
great  fighters. 

Several  different  forms  of  dogsleds  are  used.  The 
Eskimo  type,  heavy  and  with  whalebone  runners, 
are  suitable  for  the  ice  travel.  The  Indian  sleds  of 
the  interior  are  lighter.  Dali  describes  sleds,  harness 
and  dogs  at  length  in  his  book  on  Alaska  and  bears 
this  testimony  concerning  dog-driving:  “It  is  an  art 
in  itself.  It  is  said  that  no  man  can  drive  dogs  without 
swearing.  At  all  events  he  must  have  a  ready  store 
of  expletives  to  keep  them  on  the  qui  vive.  It  was 
lucky  for  Job  that  he  was  not  set  to  dog-driving.  I 
fear  his  posthumous  reputation  would  have  suffered.” 

“In  the  summer  of  1889  the  U.  S.  S.  Thetis,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Stockton,  made  a  cruise 
along  the  Alaskan  and  Siberian  shores  as  far  as  Point 
Barrow.  During  the  following  winter  Captain  Stock- 
ton  urged  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
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need  of  establishing  public  schools  in  the  large  Eskimo 
villages  of  northwestern  Alaska  which  he  had  visited. 

“Accordingly,  with  this  in  view,  by  the  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  during  the  summer 
of  1890,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States  General 
Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  accompanied  the  rev¬ 
enue  cutter  Bear,  Capt.  Michael  A.  Healy,  command¬ 
ing,  in  its  annual  cruise  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  visiting  all  the  important  villages  on  both  the 
Alaskan  and  Siberian  shores. 

“The  Alaskan  Eskimos  were  found  eking  out  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence  upon  the  few  whale,  seal  and  walrus 
they  could  catch.  Across  Bering  Strait,  in  Siberia, 
but  a  few  miles  from  Alaska,  with  climate  and  country 
precisely  similar,  were  tens  of  thousands  of  tame  rein¬ 
deer  supporting  thousands  of  natives.  The  flesh  and 
milk  of  the  reindeer  furnished  food,  its  skin  provided 
clothing,  bedding  and  shelter,  and  in  winter  the  rein¬ 
deer  made  possible  rapid  communication  between  the 
scattered  villages. 

“Both  Dr.  Jackson  and  Captain  Healy  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  it  would  be  wise  national 
policy  to  introduce  domestic  reindeer  from  Siberia  to 
Alaska  and  by  establishing  reindeer-raising  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  connection  with  the  schools  maintained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  afford  the  Alaskan  Eskimo 
an  assured  means  of  support  and  in  the  course  of  time 
advance  them  from  nomadic  fishermen  and  hunters  to 
the  position  of  civilized,  wealth-producing  factors  in 
the  development  of  northern  Alaska. 

“Upon  his  return  to  Washington  in  September, 
1890,  Dr.  Jackson  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harros,  who  at  once  indorsed  the  project  and  gave  it 
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his  enthusiastic  support.  Pending  the  securing  of  a 
Congressional  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
enterprise,  an  appeal  was  made  to  benevolent  individ¬ 
uals  for  a  preliminary  sum  in  order  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  might  be  commenced  at  once.  With  $2,146  thus 
secured  sixteen  deer  were  purchased  in  1891,  and 
171  in  1892. 

“In  1893  Congress  realized  the  importance  of  the 
movement  and  made  the  first  appropriation  of  $6,000 
for  the  work  of  importing  reindeer  from  Siberia  into 
Alaska.  It  has  continued  its  support  ever  since  by 
annual  appropriations  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $25,000. 

“During  nine  seasons  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  car¬ 
ried  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  back  and 
forth  between  Siberia  and  Alaska  and  transported 
Siberian  reindeer  to  Alaska. 

“The  work  was  exacting  in  the  extreme,  involving 
cruises  along  miles  of  fog-ridden,  ice-beleaguered,  un¬ 
charted  coast ;  long  delays  in  dangerous  waters ;  pa¬ 
tient  bargaining  in  sign  language  with  uncouth,  unciv¬ 
ilized  barbarians ;  tedious  payment  for  the  reindeer  in 
barter  goods ;  hard  work  in  transporting  deer  in  the 
Bear’s  boats  from  shore  to  ship;  discomfort  on  board 
while  on  the  way  to  Alaska,  and  much  labor  in 
landing  the  deer  on  the  Alaskan  side. 

“The  total  number  of  deer  thus  imported  into 
Alaska  from  1892  to  1902,  when  Russia  withdrew  its 
permit,  was  1280.” — Government  Report  on  Reindeer, 
1908. 

“There  are  at  present  in  the  Alaska  reindeer  service 
19,322  reindeer.  These  are  divided  among  twenty- 
three  stations,  ten  of  which  are  mission  stations  and 
thirteen  government  stations.  Ten  missions,  eight 
Lapps  and  171  natives  own  reindeer.  The  number  of 
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apprentices  in  the  service  was  ninety-nine.” — Govern - 
ment  Report ,  1909. 

‘“This  action,  inspired  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
promises,  in  its  results,  to  be  the  most  important  benefit 
ever  accorded  the  natives  by  the  United  States.” 

“The  reindeer  furnish  their  owners  with  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  flesh,  blood  and  entrails  are  eaten.  The  skin 
makes  garments,  beds  and  tents.  The  skin  of  the 
leg  makes  boots.  From  the  antlers  are  made  many 
of  their  implements.  The  sinews  of  the  deer  make 
native  thread.  The  bones,  soaked  in  oil,  are  burned 
for  fuel  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  deer  furnishes 
his  master  with  the  means  of  transportation  and, 
indeed,  to  a  large  extent,  assists  in  forming  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man.” — Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

The  reindeer  have  been  used  successfully  in  mail 
routes  and  emergency  travel  and  they  seem  likely  to 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  Eskimo. 

“I  asked  Dr.  Jackson  one  day  what,  of  all  the 
varied  achievements  of  his  life,  he  reckoned  most  use¬ 
ful.  He  replied :  ‘My  part  in  introducing  reindeer  into 
Alaska.’  ” — Mrs.  Henderson. 

“I  have  seen  Alaska  without  a  railroad,  wagon, 
road,  regular  mail,  cable  or  telegraph ;  without  a 
single  town  or  jail  or  soldier;  without  a  factory,  a 
farm  or  a  dairy ;  practically  without  a  government  and 
with  a  handful  of  men  roaming  its  vast  solitudes. 
I  am  convinced  that  before  I  die,  if  my  days  are  many 
as  my  father’s,  I  might  return  to  find  Alaska  rich, 
prosperous,  populous,  with  the  smoke  of  its  canneries 
ascending  straight  to  its  clear,  blue  sky,  with  ships 
from  many  countries  touching  at  its  ports.” — Mrs. 
Henderson. 
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Program  V 

Alaska— lEtuiratuinal 

Urriptur?  The  Song  of  Wisdom. 

The  Saving  of  Men. — Proverbs  viii. 

£tatiatira  Date  of  first  Russian  school. 

Number  of  native  schools. 

Money  expended  on  schools  in  1908. — Government 
Report. 

Who  was  first  School  Commissioner  in  Alaska  ? 

How  are  white  schools  supported? 

Where  did  the  Russians  have  schools? 

What  special  difficulties  in  native  schools? 

What  education  can  Alaska  give  us? 

fcpprtalNwfca  Industrial  Training. 

Portable  Schoolhouses. 

Instruction  in  Hygiene. 

&tnrtpa  “  Schoolhouse  Farthest  West.” — Leaflet  Published 
by  Woman' s  Board  of  Home  Mission. 

“Message  of  an  Alaskan  Life.” 

“  Metlakatla.” 
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Study  V 

Alaska — EJutratioual 

Were  it  said  to  any,  ‘This  man  is  ignorant,  he  has 
been  enslaved,  he  is  a  child  of  barbarism,  he  is  super¬ 
stitious,  he  is  thriftless,  he  is  vicious,  he  is  animal, 
therefore  he  shall  not  be  free?’  the  Puritan  would 
reP]y>  'Just  by  so  much  as  he  is  ignorant  and  supersti¬ 
tious  and  thriftless  and  poor  and  needy  and  a  child  of 
slavery  and  barbarism,  by  just  so  much  he  shall  be 
free  to  have  the  ear  and  the  eye  and  the  heart  opened 
to  God  and  the  pathway  free  that  he  may  climb  to  the 
throne  of  God.’  ”■ — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Russian  America  schools  SuHHfem 
were  established  in  some  of  the  settlements  along  the  Aiunutlatra- 
shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  In  the  wake  of  tintt 
Bering’s  ill-fated  expedition  of  discovery  had  come 
hundreds  of  Russian  adventurers,  eager  to  gather  the 
harvest  of  furs  in  the  newly  discovered  land.  As  a 
result  of  the  relations  between  the  pioneer  fur  trader 
and  the  native  races  inhabiting  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  the  shores  to  the  eastward,  the  number  of  children 
of  mixed  blood  gradually  increased  until  the  need  for 
the  establishing  of  schools  became  apparent.  The  first 
of  these  schools  was  established  at  the  trading  post  of 
St.  Paul,  on  Kadiak  Island,  in  1784,  by  Gregory  Sheli- 
koff,  the  founder  of  the  Shelikofif  Company. 

“In  1799  the  Russian- American  Fur  Company  was 
founded  under  Imperial  charter  and  became  Russia’s 
agent  for  the  government  of  its  outlying  province.  By 
the  terms  of  its  charter  the  Russian-American  Com¬ 
pany  was  required  to  establish  schools  in  connection 
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with  its  trading  posts,  and  under  its  administration 
primary  schools  were  maintained  at  various  stations, 
usually  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  trader  or 
agent,  in  which  a  few  children  were  in  attendance 
during  the  winter  season. 

“As  the  company  grew  in  wealth  and  influence  some 
of  these  schools  gradually  assumed  a  more  preten¬ 
tious  character,  the  school  at  Sitka  becoming  the  educa¬ 
tional  center.  Separated,  as  the  Russian  trading  posts 
were,  from  each  other  and  from  their  base  of  supplies 
in  Kamchatka  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  tempestuous 
sea,  it  was  important  that  means  of  communication 
should  be  satisfactorily  maintained.  Accordingly,  in 
Sitka  for  many  years  the  more  promising  young  men 
received  special  training  in  navigation,  shipbuilding, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts  under  a  corps  of  competent 
teachers,  usually  selected  from  the  Russian  naval  offi¬ 
cers  assigned  to  that  station.  However,  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  course  of  instruction,  the  young  men  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  Company 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  this  way  the  Russian- 
American  Company  secured  competent  masters  for  its 
vessels,  mechanics  and  bookkeepers  thoroughly  trained 
and  firmly  bound  to  its  interests.  Half-breed  girls 
were  also,  in  limited  numbers,  trained  as  housekeepers, 
and  frequently  married  the  minor  employees  of  the 
company,  who  thus  became  more  strongly  united  to  the 
colony. 

“The  Russian-American  Company  for  the  most  part 
confined  its  training  to  persons  whom  it  intended  to 
use  in  its  service,  and  did  not  extend  education  to  the 
masses  of  the  native  population.  Nor  did  the  few 
schools,  maintained  in  connection  with  the  missions  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church,  reach  the  native  population 
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to  any  extent,  their  object  being  the  training  of  half- 
breed  and  native  priests. 

“Some  years  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  country  to 
the  United  States  the  Russian-American  Company  dis¬ 
continued  its  schools,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing 
expenses  and  diminishing  income.” — Government  Re¬ 
port  on  Alaska  School. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  natives  of  Kadiak  and 
several  of  the  larger  Aleutian  Islands  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  educated  since  that  great  and  noble  Russian, 

Father  Veniaminof  (in  1824),  systematized  the  work 
and  increased  its  efficiency  by  devising  and  publishing 
an  Aleut-Russian  grammar,  which  is  yet  in  use.” — 

Greely. 

From  1867  to  1884  Alaska  was  without  Govern-  Atttwiratt 
mental  laws  or  provision  for  education.  Appeals  came  |htfiltr 
constantly  from  soldiers  stationed  in  Alaska  and  from  ^rlfoola 
Christian  people  of  the  far  northwest  that  there  be 
some  provision  for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

As  the  result  of  the  continued  pressure  Congress 
finally  passed  an  act  providing  a  civil  government  for 
Alaska,  which  received  the  approval  of  President 
Arthur  on  May  17,  1884.  Section  13  of  this  Act  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of 
making  provision  for  the  education  of  children  in 
Alaska,  without  reference  to  race,  in  the  following 
terms : 

Section  13.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  make  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  without  reference  to  race, 
until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  same,  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or 
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so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

On  March  2,  1885,  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  assigned  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  the  work  of  carrying  into  effect  the  purpose 
of  Congress. 

The  inaugurating  of  a  system  of  schools  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  was  a  work  of  great  magnitude, 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  Schools  were  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  territory  equal  in  area  to  one-fifth  of  the 
United  States,  ice-bound  and  inaccessible  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  its  southern  coast.  In  this  vast  region  the  only 
points  of  civilization  were  a  few  small  trading  settle¬ 
ments,  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  scattered  along  its 
shores  ;  and  the  only  available  means  of  communication 
a  small  steamer  making  monthly  trips  between  Puget 
Sound  and  southeastern  Alaska.  The  schools  would 
be  from  4,000  to  6,000  miles  from  Washington,  for 
the  most  part  among  a  primitive  native  population 
living  in  the  grossest  barbarism. 

“It  was  essential  that  at  the  outset  a  reliable  man, 
familiar  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Alaska, 
should  be  given  the  personal  charge  and  supervision 
of  this  difficult  and  important  work.  The  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  at  that  time  Commissioner  of  Education,  ac¬ 
cordingly  selected  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 
who  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  missionary 
work  along  those  coasts,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  was  appointed  general 
agent  of  education  for  Alaska,  April  11,  1885.” — Gov¬ 
ernment  Report  on  Alaska  School  Service,  190 7. 

“The  policy  at  that  time  pursued  by  the  Indian  Office 
of  making  contracts  with  the  missionary  societies  for 
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the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  the  children  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  stations,  thus  sharing  the  expense  with 
the  missionary  societies,  was  early  adopted.  By  this 
plan  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  enabled  to  extend 
the  school  system  in  Alaska  more  rapidly  and  mlore 
economically  than  would  have  been  possible  had  it 
depended  solely  on  its  small  congressional  appropria¬ 
tions. 

“In  1893  the  action  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  matter  of  contract 
schools  was  taken  as  indicating  a  policy  to  withdraw 
appropriations  from  contract  schools,  and  for  that 
reason  the  amount  paid  to  contract  schools  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  that  year  was  reduced  from 
$28,980  to  $17,040;  in  1894  it  was  further  reduced  to 
$8,000,  and  in  1895  the  subsidizing  of  contract  schools 
in  Alaska  was  entirely  discontinued. 

“At  the  inauguration  of  the  Alaska  School  Service  in 
1884  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  schools  for  children  in  Alaska, 
without  reference  to  race,  and  in  carrying  out  this 
duty  schools  were  established  for  white  children  as 
well  as  for  native  children  throughout  Alaska.  The 
influx  of  white  men  into  Alaska,  as  a  result  of  the 
widespread  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  white  children  in  the  Territory  gradually 
strengthened  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  white  set¬ 
tlers  for  local  control  of  their  schools.” — Government 
Report. 

The  people  of  this  most  northerly  of  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States  take  an  unusual  degree  of  pride 
and  interest  in  their  institutions  of  learning,  schools  in 
the  incorporated  towns  being  supported  by  the  license 
taxes  collected  locally.  Eleven  of  these  towns  have 
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graded  schools,  including  Chena,  Douglas,  Eagle,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Nome,  Skagway,  Tread¬ 
well,  Valdez  and  Wrangell. 

“Public  schools  are  now  of  three  kinds,  town,  terri¬ 
torial  and  native.  Those  of  incorporated  towns  are 
under  three  school  directors.  The  territorial  schools 
are  under  the  Governor  as  ex-ofUcio  superintendent. 
The  native  schools  are  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  specially  in  charge  of 
the  chief  of  a  sub-bureau,  known  as  the  Alaska  Divi¬ 
sion.” — Greely. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  ended  June,  1908,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  maintained  fifty-nine  public  schools  for 
natives  (of  which  ten  were  established  during  the 
year)  with  seventy- three  teachers,  an  enrolment  of 
3,068  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,197. 

The  Government  Report  on  the  Alaska  School 
Service  for  1908  tells  of  a  visit  to  the  Bristol  Bay 
region,  one  of  the  most  isolated  in  Alaska,  where  the 
natives  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  Commissioner  spoke  with 
them  about  schools,  they  asked  for  a  Russian  school, 
and  it  was  only  after  argument  and  sanction  by  the 
Greek  Catholic  priest  that  they  would  consent  to  an 
English  school. 

The  schools  of  the  Pribylof,  or  Seal  Islands,  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  who  lease 
the  islands  from  the  Government.  They  report  a 
schqolhouse  on  each  island,  an  eight  months’  school  and 
98  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  attendance,  but  the 
results  are  minimized  by  the  opposition  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  temporary  schools  in 
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portable  buildings  were  conducted  in  native  camps  at 
Point  Ellis  and  Silkoh  Bay. 

“The  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  illtBBtnn 
equally  indifferent  to  both  the  moral  and  the  mental  ^rffnala 
training  of  Alaskan  natives,  which  thus  developed  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  liberality  and  activities  of  Christian 
men  and  women  until  in  very  recent  years  means  and 
methods  of  secular  education  were  involved. 

“In  the  years  since  the  Government  began  work,  the 
missionary  societies  have  rendered  most  valuable 
service  in  supplementing  the  deficient  support  given  by 
the  nation.” — Greely. 

Stimulated  by  appeals  from  officers  of  the  army  and 
largely  through  private  appeals  made  by  Sheldon 
Jackson,  the  Presbyterians  established  schools  through¬ 
out  southeastern  Alaska  in  1877,  and  other  denomina¬ 
tions  followed. 

When  the  Government  took  up  the  work  and  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  as  its  agent,  planned  its  successful  educa¬ 
tional  policy,  the  Presbyterians  and  almost  all  of  the 
other  denominations  gave  over  the  schools  to  Govern¬ 
ment  care,  retaining  the  distinctly  religious,  evangel¬ 
istic  and  necessary  supplemental  work  in  training  and 
protecting  native  children  and  youths.  In  at  least  six¬ 
teen  points  Government  schools  are  held  in  buildings 
owned  by  missions  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  members  of  the  mission. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Alaska  School  SlttbttBtrtal 
Service  instruction  in  various  industries  and  in  agri-  ©raitttag 
culture  has  been  given,  from  time  to  time,  in  those 
schools  throughout  Alaska  which  have  been  in  charge 
of  teachers  competent  to  give  such  instruction.  Train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture  met  with  especially  satisfactory 
results  when  introduced  in  connection  with  the  work 
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of  the  school  for  white  children  in  Sitka.  For  five 
years  in  succession  an  agricultural  fair  was  held,  at 
which  the  vegetables  and  flowers  grown  by  the  pupils 
were  exhibited.  Alaskan  boys  take  naturally  to  the 
use  of  tools  and  machinery.  Practical  training  in  car¬ 
pentry  has  been  given  to  the  Eskimos  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  school  buildings  throughout 
Alaska.  The  school  buildings  on  the  shores  of  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  were  erected  by  natives 
under  the  direction  of  white  carpenters. 

“By  a  liberal  distribution  of  seeds  among  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  Mr.  C.  C.  Georgeson, 
special  agent  in  charge  of  Alaska  Experiment  Stations, 
has  rendered  valuable  service.  During  the  summer  of 
1908  carpenters’  tools,  sewing  machines,  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  and  materials  to  be  used  in  constructing  in¬ 
dustrial  shops  for  the  entire  native  community  were 
sent  to  Wales,  Unalakleet  and  Kotzebue.”— Govern¬ 
ment  Report. 

Help  the  natives  to  help  themselves  by  developing 
their  own  and  kindred  industries, 
mphiral  One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  in  Alaska  is  the  obtaining  of  medical  treatment 
free  of  charge.  Cases  of  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia 
appear  among  the  natives  in  all  sections  of  Alaska; 
epidemics  of  smallpox,  measles  and  diphtheria  are  of 
frequent  occurrence;  unsanitary  conditions  prevail  in 
every  native  village.  In  order  to  furnish  medical 
relief,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  always  attempted 
to  send  as  teachers  of  its  schools  in  the  remoter  villages 
men  possessing  medical  knowledge. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Holy  Cross  Hos¬ 
pital  and  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Mustard,  of  Nome,  Alaska, 
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for  hospital  care  and  medical  treatment  of  destitute 
natives  of  Nome  and  its  vicinity.  A  contract  has 
also  been  entered  into  with  Dr.  H.  R.  Marsh  for  the 
furnishing  of  medical  treatment  to  destitute  natives 
of  Barrow  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  maintaining  of  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  among  the  natives  of  Barrow,  and  for 
the  making  of  a  tour  of  the  villages  along  the  coast  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  twice  during 
the  current  year,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  medical 
and  surgical  relief.  A  third  contract  has  been  made 
with  Dr.  J.  H.  Romig,  of  Nushagak,  in  western 
Alaska,  for  furnishing  hospital  care  and  medical  relief 
to  the  natives  of  Nushagak  and  its  vicinity,  and  for  the 
making  of  a  tour  for  medical  and  sanitary  purposes 
northward  along  the  coast  of  Bristol  Bay  as  far  as 
Togiak  and  southward  as  far  as  Ugashik. 

“Dr.  A.  C.  Muller  has  been  appointed  physician  in 
the  Alaska  School  Service,  with  headquarters  at  Su- 
sitna,  and  assigned  to  the  duty  of  extending  medical 
aid  and  securing  sanitary  conditions  among  the  natives 
of  the  Susitna  Valley  and  the  Cook  Inlet  region.  E.  O. 

Campbell,  E.  A.  Norton  and  H.  O.  Schaleben,  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  at 
Nulato  and  Iliamna,  respectively,  are  physicians,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  natives  in  their  respective  villages 
is  included  in  their  duties.” — Report  of  Department  of 
Education. 

“Experience  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States  has  proven,  generally  speaking,  that  the  Eimrattuual 
individual  who  has,  by  a  process  of  education,  apart 
from  his  own  people,  taken  on  a  large  share  of  the 
habits  and  the  impulses  of  civilization,  contributes 
much  less  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  race 
than  the  boy  or  girl  who,  although  not  progressing  so 
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far  in  school  subjects,  has  lived  with  his  tribe  in  his 
native  environment.  This  is  because  the  hereditary 
and  early  influences  draw  him  back  to  the  mode  of  life 
peculiar  to  the  race,  while  at  the  same  time  the  better 
methods  of  living  enjoyed  while  at  school  make  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  tribal  life  and  cause  him  to  stand 
aloof  from  active  and  efficient  participation  in  it.  His 
life  thus  counts  for  little,  and  the  effort  of  the  higher 
civilization  that  had  been  exercised  for  him  bears  little 
fruit. 

“Thus  for  the  happiness  of  the  individual  Alaskan, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  native  races,  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  reward  for  labors  performed  by  representatives  of 
civilization,  the  education  of  the  individual  must  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  advancement  of  the  race.  His 
education  should  be  carried  on  in  constant  contact 
with  his  people  and  must  prepare  him  for  a  definite 
place  in  their  social  life.  The  community  thus  becomes 
the  unit  of  effort,  the  individual  the  sub-unit. 

“At  the  present  time  the  elements  in  the  life  of  the 
Alaskan  native  which  need  greatest  attention  are  the 
industrial  and  the  physical  in  relation  to  sanitary 
methods  of  life.  The  industries  which  nature  affords 
and  also  those  in  which  they  can  find  employment  by 
the  white  man  should  be  developed  in  order  that  all  the 
people  may  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization 
through  the  experiences  gained  by  working  with  their 
hands  and  intellects  in  the  every  day  duties  of  life. 
Increased  command  over  nature  will  bring  a  greater 
economic  return.  This  will  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  and  will  greatly 
promote  sanitary  methods  of  living.  Better  health  will 
in  turn  produce  greater  efficiency  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  With  the  development  of  these  two  mutually 
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helpful  elements,  the  high  ideals  that  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Church  and  the  school  will  have  a  fair 
chance  of  realization  and  the  temptation  to  drive  away 
disappointment  and  discouragement  by  drink  will  be 
removed. 

Among  the  measures  most  necessary  to  prepare 
the  natives  for  efficient  participation  in  the  future  life 
of  Alaska  are : 

(a)  Instruction  in  the  English  language,  so  that 
it  can  be  spoken,  read  and  written. 

(b)  The  development  of  the  native  industries. 

(c)  The  introduction  and  development  of  new  in¬ 
dustries  adapted  to  the  region  and  to  their  abilities. 

(d)  Instruction  in  methods  of  marketing  their 
products. 

(e)  Instruction  in  arithmetic  until  ability  is  devel¬ 
oped  to  perform  mathematical  computations  incident 
to  business  transactions. 

(f)  Instruction  in  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene. 

(g)  Instruction  in  cooking  and  domestic  economy. 

(h)  Compulsory  education  law,  so  framed  as  to  be 
applied  at  discretion. 

(i)  Recognition  of  property  rights  by  express  law. 

(j)  Instruction  in  morality. 

(k)  Broadening  and  deepening  of  religious  life  as 
their  development  in  above  lines  makes  it  possible.” — 
Government  Report  on  Education,  1908. 

“Looking  at  the  advertising  pictures  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  magazines  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  people.  It  leads  to  their  asking  questions — a 
sure  sign  of  progress.” — St.  Lawrence  Island. 

“The  school  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  surprise, 
for  the  children  continue  to  be  eager  to  learn.  Some 
are  making  wonderful  progress.  One  of  the  older 
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schoolgirls  went  over  three  months  without  missing 
a  word  in  her  spelling  class.  She  is  now  in  fractions, 
can  say  her  multiplication  table  backward  or  forward, 
and  reads,  writes  and  composes  good  English — that  is, 
good,  common  English — and  I  think  she  has  gone  to 
school  only  twelve  months  in  all.  Less  than  two  years 
ago  she  did  not  know  a  figure  or  a  letter — nor  any 
English.  She  is  not  alone.  Many  others  have  done 
well.” — Mrs.  Kilbuck,  W ainwright  Inlet. 

“Our  people  are  crying  out  for  an  education.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  how  seriously  they  are  handi¬ 
capped  in  a  business  way  when  dealing  with  or  work¬ 
ing  for  white  men.  Our  missions  and  Government 
schools  have  done  much  and  have  been  a  blessing,  but 
more  is  needed.  A  recent  experiment  in  the  way  of 
a  night  school  has  been  tried  by  the  Government 
teacher  here  and  it  has  proven  a  good  thing.  Some  of 
the  young  men  and  women — and  older  ones — have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  to 
read  and  write,  and  some  to  advance  a  little  in  other 
ways.  A  few  evenings  ago  the  missionary  was  invited 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  night  school  and  to  listen 
to  speeches  in  English  by  the  young  men.  It  was 
certainly  a  pleasure  to  hear  these  young  men  speak. 
Some  could  give  only  a  sentence  or  two;  others,  who 
in  times  past  had  received  more  instruction,  talked 
quite  at  length.  But  they  all  tried,  and  were  willing 
to  make  use  of  what  they  had,  and  spoke  so  appreci¬ 
atively  of  what  the  Government  had  done  in  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  school.  The 
native  Alaskan  wants  to  learn  the  trades  that  he  may 
be  better  equipped  for  earning  his  own  livelihood.  He 
does  not  ask  to  be  supported  by  the  Government,  but 
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simply  to  be  given  the  education  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  white  man.  Is  not  this  his  natural  right? 

“I  am  glad  that  carpentering  and  sewing  are  being 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  more 
might  be  made  of  music.  The  children  love  it,  and  the 
young  men  and  maidens  enjoy  an  orchestra  among 
themselves  and  should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
music  at  least.” — Mrs.  McLean,  Haines,  Alaska. 

Perhaps  the  most  isolated  American  school  is  located 
on  Little  Diomede  Island,  or  Krutzenstern,  lying  in 
Bering  Strait,  about  midway  between  the  approaching 
extremities  of  Asia  and  America.  Its  neighbor,  the 
Russian  Island  of  Big  Diomede,  Katsmanoff,  lies  six 
miles  farther  west,  across  the  national  boundary  and 
date  lines,  and  is  almost  always  in  communication  with 
this  island,  either  by  boat  or  across  the  ice. 

These  islands  are  known  only  by  a  few  whalers  and 
traders,  though  some  white  men  came  here  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  vain  search  for  gold. 

Never  for  more  than  five  months  of  the  year,  and 
often  for  less,  is  it  possible  for  the  Innuits  of  these 
sister  islands  to  visit  or  be  visited,  except  by  the  chance 
of  some  one  crossing  on  the  ice  from  island  to  conti¬ 
nent  or  continent  to  island.  Even  during  the  four  open 
months  the  weather  is  often  such  that  navigation  is 
impossible  in  the  native  skin  boats. 

These  boats  are  made  of  walrus  skin,  with  frames 
of  wood  or  bone.  They  also  use  the  skin  of  a  species 
of  seal  here  referred  to  as  the  “big  seal.” 

“There  is  not  a  trace  of  a  tree  growing  on  either 
island,  but  some  driftwood  comes  in  during  the  open 
months,  and  this  is  eagerly  gathered.  These  hardy 
battlers  against  environment  often  go  a  considerable 
distance  from  shore  to  bring  in  a  log  that  they  have 
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sighted,  where  I  could  only  see  waves  and  spray. 
There  is  absolutely  no  kind  of  harbor  on  either  island, 
only  places  where  it  is  possible  to  land  a  boat  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  severe. 

“I  believe  the  population  on  this  island  is  now  about 
one-half  what  it  was  before  the  whalers  introduced 
whisky,  and  that  of  the  Russian  sister,  Big  Diomede, 
about  one-fourth.  This  winter’s  sobriety  and  peace¬ 
fulness  will  do  much  to  bring  back  some,  who  have 
found  it  unsafe  to  stay  here,  and  will  permit  of  the 
natural  increase  in  population. 

“The  school  work  here  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
as  the  boys  and  girls  are  really  bright,  and  the  most 
industrious  pupils  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
teach.  Their  powers  of  imitation  and  parrot  memoriz¬ 
ing  are  very  strong,  but  the  reasoning  and  the  logical 
minds  are  rare.  There  is  practically  no  trend  towards 
reasoning  or  originality  in  their  daily  life  at  present.” 
— T.  W.  Thompson,  Little  Diomede. 

The  school  at  Afognak  has  been  established  for 
twenty  years.  In  speaking  of  the  pupils,  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond  said  that  they  have  excellent  memories,  and  are 
quick  in  learning  to  spell  and  in  other  studies  where 
memory  is  especially  required.  They  take  naturally  to 
drawing  and  music,  and  have  all  kinds  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  including  the  piano.  They  have  phono¬ 
graphs  and  are  familiar  with  the  popular  songs  that 
are  being  sung  in  the  States.  Within  three  months 
from  the  time  the  records  are  made  in  the  States  the 
songs  are  houshold  favorites  with  the  little  boys  and 
girls  on  Afognak  Island. 

Qllftnnok  George  C.  Shaw,  of  Seattle,  has  compiled  a  book 
on  the  ‘  ‘  Chinook  Jargon,  ’ ’  which  is  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  lexicon  on  this  old  trade  language  that 
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has  been  published.  The  book  shows  careful  study 
and  wide  research.  The  Chinook  jargon  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  specimens  of  a  “mixed  language”  which 
philologists  have  had  the  opportunity  of  analyzing. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  ideas  can  be  expressed  with 
its  very  limited  number  of  words. 

“There  are  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  all 
and  with  this  limited  vocabulary  and  the  use  of  signs  a 
man  can  travel  the  whole  northwest  over.  In  fact, 

Chinook  has  almost  superseded  the  native  dialects. 

“The  strangely  composite  Chinook  jargon  in  use 
along  the  entire  North  Pacific  Coast,  which  was  in¬ 
vented  by  the  early  traders  to  facilitate  business  inter¬ 
course  represents  very  well  the  ethnography  of  the 
people,  for  it  was  formulated  from  all  the  spoken 
languages  and  dialects  of  the  associated  inhabitants.” — 

Hallock. 

“There  are  few  departments  of  science  which  would  j^rtenttlir 
not  profit  by  the  work  of  specialists  in  the  Territory.  SUwarrlj 
The  language  and  customs  of  the  vanishing  natives, 
the  solving  of  glacial  progression  or  withdrawal. 

“The  fossil  flora  of  Alaska  offers  a  wide,  interesting 
and  almost  untouched  field.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
fascinating  search  than  the  search  for  extinct  mam¬ 
mals.” — Greely. 

Private  enterprise  as  evidenced  in  the  Harriman 
expedition,  and  public  investigation  by  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute  and  departments  of  the  Government 
need  to  be  even  more  frequent  and  extensive. 

One  of  the  names  associated  with  early  scientific 
work  in  Alaska  was  Robert  Kennicott,  whose  work  is 
commemorated  by  a  tablet  at  Nulato  on  the  Yukon: 

“To  the  memory  of  Robert  Kennicott,  Naturalist, 
who  died  near  this  place,  May  13,  1866,  aged  30.” 
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His  valuable  collection  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Mu¬ 
seum!. 

William  H.  Dali  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  his  work  on  “Alaska  and  Its  Resources”  is 
a  standard. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks,  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  pres¬ 
ent  authority  on  matters  geographical  in  Alaska. 

The  voluminous  records  of  the  expedition,  sent  out 
in  1899  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  furnish  accurate  in¬ 
formation  along  all  scientific  lines  from  scientists  of 
note  in  each  department. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City  have  extensive  and  valuable  Alaska  collections 
dealing  with  ethnology,  industries,  history  and  cus¬ 
toms.  The  Sheldon  Jackson  Museum  in  Sitka  has 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contents. 

“Officers  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  of  the 
Revenue  Marine  Service,  living  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  modern  civilization,  have  very  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  world’s  knowledge  of  Alaska.” — Greely. 

Mrtlakatla  Whether  called,  as  does  one  writer,  “the  fulfillment 
of  a  missionary’s  dream”  or  as  another  terms  it,  “the 
most  successful  educational  experiment  among  Indians 
known  in  history” — Metlakatla  is  certainly  entitled  to  a 
place  in  any  history  of  native  work  in  Alaska. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  settlement  is  found  in  that 
interesting  book  published  in  1909,  entitled  “The 
Apostle  of  Alaska,”  by  John  Arctander.  We  can  but 
briefly  state  some  of  the  chief  features  of  this  life  work 
of  William  Duncan  among  the  Tsimpsean  Indians, 
formerly  of  British  Columbia  and  now  located  on  An¬ 
nette  Islands  in  Dixon  Channel. 
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William  Duncan,  born  in  1832,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  a  prosperous  clerk  in  a  London  house  when 
the  call  to  missionary  service  came  to  him)  and  it  was 
in  1856  that  he  responded  to  the  definite  appeal  for 
work  at  Fort  Simpson  in  British  Columbia.  This  ap¬ 
peal  had  been  voiced  by  Captain  Prevost,  of  the  British 
Navy,  who  was  stationed  on  that  coast  and  had  been 
touched  by  the  condition  of  Tsimpsean  Indians  already 
the  victims  of  imported  vices  and  untouched  by  any 
remedial  influences.  Reaching  his  field  in  1857  he  was 
able  in  eight  months  to  address  the  Indians  in  their 
own  tongue  and  to  begin  that  marvelous  spiritual  and 
practical  work  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of 
Indians  known  as  Metlakata — “A  beacon  light  on  the 
desolate  northwest  coast.” 

In  the  early  eighties  a  series  of  unfortunate  ecclesi¬ 
astical  interferences  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
persecution  of  Mr.  Duncan  as  an  unordained  minister 
not  rightfully  in  charge  of  a  church  mission,  led 
finally  to  the  determination  by  the  Indians  to  abandon 
their  prosperous  village  with  its  homes  and  many  im¬ 
provements.  They  sought  a  new  location  on  United 
States  territory,  where  Church  was  not  united  with 
State,  and  such  men  as  Phillips  Brooks  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  assisted  Mr.  Duncan  so  successfully 
that  the  Annette  Islands  in  Alexander  Archipelago 
were  set  apart  for  them.  There,  in  1887,  was  begun 
the  new  Metlakatla  which,  with  its  industries,  its  model 
community  Government  Schools,  town  hall,  public 
library  of  2,000  volumes,  large  church,  attractive  cot¬ 
tages  and,  above  all,  its  enlightened,  happy,  useful 
Indian  inhabitants,  is  a  delight  to  the  tourist  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  believe  in  the  Alaskan  Indian 
and  his  possibilities. 
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“The  light  of  Christian  civilization  is  piercing  the 
gloom  in  every  direction,  and  soon  its  full  glow  will 
have  dispelled  the  last  vestige  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  under  clouds  of  which  the  people  have  ‘sat 
in  darkness.’  The  teachers  and  missionaries  are  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the  interior,  and 
with  the  establishment  of  schools  in  another  score  of 
places  the  torch  of  education  will  shed  its  rays  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Arctic,  glowing  on  the  mountain 
tops,  dispelling  the  gloom  of  the  valleys  and  driving 
the  shadows  from  the  wilderness.” 
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Study  VI 
Alaska — spiritual 

“The  contrast  still  remains  among  us  between  mani¬ 
fold  forms  of  Christian  heroism  and  the  selfishness 
which  seeks  only  how  one  can  live  the  easiest  life, 
enjoy  the  most  pleasures,  make  the  most  money  or 
secure  the  highest  station  or  widest  fame.” — John 
Eaton,  in  Review  of  Reviews,  Writing  of  Sheldon 
Jackson . 

In  writing  of  Alaska  such  terms  as  this  have  been  Spiritual 
used  :  “The  Country  God  forgot,”  “The  forsaken  land,” 

“the  land  of  the  godless  gold  and  greed.”  And  often 
Kipling’s  quotation  has  been  given : 

“Never  a  law  of  God  or  mlan 
Runs  north  of  53.” 

Truly,  during  most  of  its  history,  this  has  been  the 
fate  of  Alaska.  Briefly  stated,  there  was  the  period  of 
pagan  belief,  superstition  and  custom  touched  only  by 
other  wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  Eskimo  or  Mongo¬ 
lians.  Then  there  came  the  Russian  occupation  and  a 
spiritual  history  which  links  itself  with  only  one  man. 

Next  came  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
States  and  the  shameful  neglect  and  indifference  from 
1867  to  1877. 

With  1877  begins  real  spiritual  Alaska,  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  zeal,  persistence  and  godly  courage  of 
Sheldon  Jackson — Alaska’s  greatest  friend.  Respond¬ 
ing  to  the  urgent  appeals  from  army  officers,  travelers, 
and  the  people  of  the  western  coast,  he  added  to  an 
already  full  life  of  service  this  crowning  effort  and 
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established  in  Alaska  mission  work  of  endless  influence 
on  our  nation’s  destiny.  He  established  it  upon  the 
broad  lines  of  comity  and  division  of  fields,  upon  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  spiritual  bases  and  lived  to  see  the 
fruition  of  many  of  his  hopes  and  the  confirmation 
of  his  plans  and  judgments.  It  was  “Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  of  Alaska,  who  went  home  to  his  reward 
in  the  spring  time  of  1909— a  name  not  “writ  in 
water,”  but  written  large  on  a  great  land. 

Sxffiruliiw  “No  one  can  live  among  a  primitive  people  without 
nf  Naftttp  in  time  becoming  conscious  of  the  over-shadowing 
Uliirk  power,  the  silent  and  secret  influences  that  the  past 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  present  life.  Time  and  again 
we  see  the  results  of  these  secret  agencies  at  work  and, 
although  the  native  Alaskan  has  given  to  his  descend¬ 
ants  no  written  record  of  his  own  life,  superstitions 
and  beliefs,  yet  the  verbal  stories  of  great  events  of 
tribes  and  individuals  are  kept  alive  by  repetition  from 
mouth  to  mouth  in  the  home  and  by  the  camp  fire. 

“Then,  too,  he  is  born  with  certain  instincts,  so  that 
the  old  teachings  seem  to  find  lodging  naturally  in  his 
mind  and  to  give  expression  in  his  life.” — Mrs.  A.  F. 
McLean,  Haines,  Alaska. 

“Christian  work  among  the  Alaskans  is  slow  and 
tedious.  They  have  been  deceived  by  white  men  so 
much  that  they  are  suspicious  of  the  white  race  as  a 
whole,  until  they  learn  that  the  individual  is  not  seek¬ 
ing  some  advantage  of  them.  Then  they  have  been 
supplanted  in  their  hunting  grounds  by  the  white  men, 
until  they  are  very  much  worried  over  their  situation 
here  and  their  prospects  for  making  a  living. 

“The  canneries  have  put  in  fishing  traps  lately, 
which  deprives  most  of  the  Indian  fishermen  of  this 
means  of  a  livelihood. 
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“Restrictions  are  now  placed  on  the  cutting  of  tim¬ 
ber,  requiring  one  dollar  per  1,000  feet  to  be  paid  in 
advance  to  the  Government  before  any  timber  can  be 
cut  for  the  market.  If  they  desire  to  put  in  200,000 
feet  they  must  make  a  deposit  of  two  hundred  dollars 
in  advance.  This  sum  cannot  be  paid  by  the  ordinary 
native,  and  he  is  thus  prohibited  from  making  a  living 
from  this  source. 

“These  Indians  are  industrious,  not  dependent  upon 
the  Government  for  their  support,  but  for  the  present 
their  means  of  living  is  being  cut  off  so  much  that  they 
have  a  gloomy  outlook  from  an  industrial  standpoint. 

“Religiously  they  are  beginning  to  get  hold  of  the 
Scripture  and  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
reason  this  had  been  a  slow  process  is  because  of  suspi¬ 
cion  and  inattention  to  the  teaching  by  the  ministers. 

“The  difficulties  of  the  missionary  work  are :  First, 
those  found  in  any  country  where  the  Gospel  is  un¬ 
known,  to  win  the  people  away  from  their  sinful  cus¬ 
toms  and  have  them  accept  Christ.  Second,  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  white  man  complicates  conditions.  The 
natives  looked  upon  the  white  man  as  a  Christian 
before  he  came,  but  find  him,  as  a  rule,  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Christianity  or  people  who  accept  Christ. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  natives  we  come  to  them 
with  the  white  man’s  religion.  In  so  many  instances 
have  the  natives  been  treated  unjustly  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  discover  the  advantages  of  the 
Christian  religion.”— .Dr.  David  Ghormley. 

As  the  years  go  by  we  realize  more  and  more  the 
childishness  of  the  people  and  the  necessity  of  much 
love  and  patience  on  our  part. 

On  all  mission  fields  one  of  the  problems  is  that  of 
transportation.  Especially  is  this  true  among  the 
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Alaskans  who  are  forced  by  the  summer  fishing  season 
to  journey  far  from  home,  and  whose  scattered  villages 
are  frequently  inaccessible  save  by  water.  Hence,  the 
rejoicing  in  any  Alaskan  field  where,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  friends  in  providing  funds  for  the  purpose,  a 
launch  can  be  secured.  It  affords  not  only  convenient 
but  essential  missionary  equipment. 

“The  figures,  expressions  and  general  language  of 
Scripture  are  foreign  to  Eskimos,  who  are  strangers  to 
harvest,  grain,  fruit,  fig,  sheep  and  all  forms  of  agri¬ 
culture  or  government.  We  have  spoken  as  earnestly 
as  we  could  to  make  God’s  message  of  warning  and 
love  understood,  trusting  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
carry  it  home  and  produce  the  harvest.” — Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

liquor  Ball  wrote  in  his  diary  in  1868,  just  after  hearing  of 
pupation  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  as  he  himself  was  coming 
in  Alaska  out  from  the  Yukon  country  and  his  explorations:  “I 
saw  a  small  schooner  lying  in  the  bay.  To  the  east¬ 
ward  a  bidarra  was  pulling  for  the  canal,  but  seemed 
rather  to  avoid  us.  Taking  Goldsen’s  glass,  I  made 
out  one  white  man  in  it  and  the  round  sides  of  two 
barrels  rose  conspicuously  above  the  gunwale.  1  felt 
sick  as  I  sat  down,  knowing  that  the  cargo  must  con¬ 
sist  of  rum  and  seeing  already  the  beginning  of  evils 
whose  future  growth  none  could  estimate.” 

“Bishop  Rowe  reports  that  if  there  were  no  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  protect  the  Eskimo  and  Indians  from  un¬ 
scrupulous  white  whisky-traders  they  would  survive 
but  a  short  time.  When  they  can  obtain  cheap  liquors 
they  go  on  prolonged  and  licentious  debauches  and  are 
unable  to  provide  for  their  actual  physical  needs  for 
the  long,  hard  winter.” — Mrs.  Higginson. 

“The  worst  enemy  of  the  native  is  the  whisky  ped- 
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dler ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  officers 
of  the  law  to  prevent  this  whisky  traffic,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  with  the  Indian’s  earning  capacity.  It  seems, 
therefore,  desirable  that  the  sale  of  whisky  to  the 
Indians  should  be  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  impris¬ 
onment  in  the  penitentiary.” — Report  of  Governor  of 
'Alaska,  1907. 

“The  absolute  termination  of  the  selling  or  giving  of 
intoxicating  liquor  or  such  cordials  as  Jamaica  ginger 
to  natives  is  of  first  importance.  The  weakening  of 
their  bodies  by  drink  paves  the  way  for  disease. 
Tuberculosis  did  not  originally  exist  among  these  races. 
Their  open-air  life  for  many  months  of  the  year  acts  as 
preventive  of  the  white  plague.  It  is  usually  after 
their  bodies  have  been  weakened  that  tuberculosis 
comes  as  a  sequel.  The  giving  of  liquor  prepares  the 
way,  also,  for  miscegenation.  The  evils  that  follow 
in  the  train  of  their  debauchery  are  many  and  far- 
reaching — syphilis,  and  other  diseases  affecting  not 
only  the  health  of  the  present,  but  of  future  genera¬ 
tions,  and  leading  to  the  gradual  extermination  of  the 
native  peoples.  These  diseases  also  prepare  favorable 
soil  for  the  tubercular  bacilli. 

“To  set  forth  in  detail  the  present  situation  in  Alaska 
as  regards  the  liquor  traffic  is,  within  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  this  report,  impossible.  The  present 
liquor  law,  which  is  reasonably  well  enforced  in  the 
larger  towns  in  which  natives  are  living,  as  Juneau 
and  Nome,  is  still  inadequate  to  the  situation.  The 
conditions  existing  in  many  small  native  settlements 
in  which  there  are  a  few  white  persons  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  In  the  little  village  of  Haines,  in  south¬ 
east  Alaska,  there  are  at  the  present  time  four  saloons, 
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patronized  largely  by  soldiers  from  Fort  William  H. 
Seward.” — Government  Report  on  Education ,  1909. 

“The  women  of  the  Point  Barrow  people  once  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  go  without  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses  if,  thereby,  their  husbands  and  people  in  general 
would  not  make  the  native  whisky.  They  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  abstaining  from  liquors  but,  when  it  is  almost 
forced  upon  them  and  their  appetites  crave  it,  they 
yield.  I  have  heard  from!  the  natives  nothing  but  grati¬ 
tude  expressed  that  these  things  are  now  stopped. 
This  speaks  well  for  these  people.” — Assembly  Herald. 

“One  of  those  who  united  with  the  Church  at  our 
last  communion  was  a  man  who,  years  ago,  made  his 
choice  between  Christ  and  whisky  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  He  really  wanted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church, 
but  said  flatly  that  if  a  ship  captain  offered  him  a  drink 
of  whisky  he  would  not  refuse  it,  so  we  had  to  refuse 
him.  For  three  years  he  has  not  yielded  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  thrown  around  him,  and  so  thought  he  could 
fulfill  his  duty.” — Dr.  Marsh,  May,  1909. 

“For  many  years  Kotzebue  was  headquarters  for  the 
liquor  trade  of  Arctic  Alaska.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of 
three  large  rivers,  up  whose  valleys  liquor  was  carried 
for  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior.  Drunkenness 
was  universal.  Men,  women  and  children,  even  babes, 
were  drunken. 

“Since  this  revival  the  entire  population  has  re¬ 
formed,  and  of  the  more  than  seven  hundred  members 
of  the  Quaker  Church,  only  two  or  three,  during  the 
last  year,  broke  their  pledge,  and  these  made  a  public 
confession  of  their  sin,  asking  their  fellow-members 
to  pray  for  them  that  they  might  be  stronger  against 
temptation.” — Home  Mission  Monthly. 
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“The  needs  of  the  natives  in  general  are  much  the  of 

same  all  over  this  section  of  Alaska;  and  the  difficul-  Nattupa 
ties  likewise  are  perhaps  almost  identical. 

“To  begin  with  the  family  life,  there  is  great  need 
for  more  family  or  individual  homes.  At  present  the 
communal  house  is  the  rule  with  these  people.  From 
two  to  eight  families  live  in  the  communal  houses. 

This  is  bad  for  the  people  physically,  mentally,  mor¬ 
ally  and  spiritually.  The  house  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  in  good  order,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
eradicate  the  tubercular  diseases  so  long  as  large 
households  are  maintained.  There  would  be  no  use 
in  trying  to  control  an  epidemic  here. 

“The  communal  house  is  a  hindrance  to  spiritual 
life.  Christians,  living  in  the  house  where  the  heathen 
feast  and  dance  are  practiced,  and  where  witchcraft 
is  believed  in,  are  subject  to  great  temptation.  With 
these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  hard  for 
Christian  parents  to  train  their  children  for  the  Master 
if  they  are  not  actually  drawn  back  to  the  heathen 
customs. 

“Another  great  need  is  a  social  hall.  We  have  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  five  hundred  and  there  is  no  proper  place  for 
public  meetings.  There  is  little  or  no  occupation  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  and  life  gets  very  monotonous 
for  the  restless  boys.  The  houses  are  large  enough  for 
social  meetings,  but  not  a  building  here  is  innocent  of 
tuberculous  infection,  very  few  are  without  patients  in 
the  chronic  state,  and,  of  course,  there  are  none  that  a 
healthy  person  ought  to  think  of  spending  an  hour 
with. 

“When  we  invite  a  group  to  our  home  for  an  evening 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  rooms  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  before  they  are  ready  for  our  use  again.  The 
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natives  enjoy  indoor  games  very  much.  If  we  had 
a  hall,  under  the  control  of  the  missionary,  so  that  only 
good  and  helpful  games  could  be  introduced,  it  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  village.  Even  if  the  natives 
were  able  to  furnish  the  money  for  the  hall  and  should 
do  the  work  themselves,  I  would  not  urge  them  to  do 
so,  for  they  would  then  have  the  right  to  control  it  and 
it  would  not  be  used  in  the  best  way ;  in  fact,  it  would 
defeat  the  principal  object  for  which  a  building  is 
intended. 

“Our  people  need  trained  minds.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  understand  and  respond  to  directions  con¬ 
cerning  the  simplest  matters  of  health  and  cleanliness. 
The  Government  schools  are  doing  a  good  work.  The 
things  taught  in  the  schools  aim  at  industrial  training 
as  well  as  mind  culture.  Carpentry,  sewing,  cooking 
and  practical  things  are  being  taught  so  that  the  native 
may  be  able  to  adjust  himself  to  civilization  and  make 
a  living  in  the  new  environment.  Congress  has  passed 
a  compulsory  education  law  and  its  enforcement  will 
certainly  render  the  schools  much  more  helpful. 

“Above  all  things,  they  need  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  They  need  personal  sal¬ 
vation,  which  means  ‘a  passing  from  death  into  life.’ 
They  need  to  know  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His 
love.  They  need  to  feel  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  purifying  their  hearts  and  sustaining 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  temptation.  They  need 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  revealer  of  the  things  of  Christ, 
to  enlighten  their  darkened  minds  which  have  long 
been  held  in  heathen  darkness  and  superstitions.” — 
Rev.  A.  J.  Whipkey,  Hoondh,  Alaska. 

“The  service  of  competent  physicians  and  proper 
care  in  sickness  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
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natives  of  Alaska.  Diseases  are  general  among  them. 

The  few  statistics  that  have  been  collected  indicate  that 
in  some  villages  about  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
afflicted  with  either  tuberculosis  or  syphilitic  diseases. 

Epidemics  cause  large  fatalities.  While  ill,  their  only 
shelter  is  an  unsanitary  dwelling  or  communal  house. 

These  conditions  contribute  very  largely  to  the  spread 
of  diseases  and  account  for  the  large  number  of  deaths. 

With  the  erection  of  hospitals  the  large  number  of 
fatalities  should  be  considerably  reduced.  The  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses  who  would  be  in  charge  of  these  hos¬ 
pitals  would  be  expected  to  give  medical  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  to  all  natives  who  applied.  This  would  stop,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  consumption  of  nostrums  and  of 
drugs  recommended  by  white  people  who  are  not  com¬ 
petent  to  advise  in  such  matters.  The  native  has  great 
faith  in  medicine,  and  will  take  that  which  almost  any 
one  recommends.  The  erection  of  hospitals  and  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  medical  aid  by  the  Government  will  relieve 
the  physicians  of  Alaska  of  considerable  medical  treat¬ 
ment  extended. 

“The  existence  of  these  hospitals  for  natives  and 
the  instruction  given  by  those  in  charge  will  also,  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  proper  sanitary 
measures,  promote  the  health  of  the  white  people  in 
Alaska  by  lessening  the  contagion  of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases.” — Government  Report  on  Education,  1907. 

“The  new  population.  Not  less  interesting  are  the  Nstu  Alaska 
missionary  problems  of  New  Alaska.  What  shall  be 
done  for  the  continuous  streams  of  fortune-seekers 
flowing  into  Alaska?  The  fabulous  wealth  of  her 
mines  attracts  from  every  land  where  she  is  known. 

A  more  cosmopolitan  population  cannot  be  found.  The 
one  object  is  gold.  Alaska  has  no  attractions  for  the 
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home-seeker.  Even  ‘home-seeker  rates’  will  not  add 
to  Alaska’s  permanent  population.  It  is  a  great  camp. 

“People  here  endure  disadvantages  in  the  hope  of 
ease  and  luxury.  Yet  her  population  increases,  and 
will  continue,  so  long  as  new  opportunities  for  mak¬ 
ing  money  are  found.  Some  towns  will  decline,  others 
grow — depending  wholly  upon  local  resources.  It  is 
the  history  of  every  new  country  repeating  itself. 
Alaska  is  largely  in  the  future.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  missionary  to  be  exceedingly  busy.  He  must  be 
a  vigorous,  resourceful  man,  with  one  thought — the 
salvation  of  men.  The  missionary  problem  intensi¬ 
fied  confronts  the  Alaskan  missionary.  Indifference 
makes  the  religious  atmosphere  frigid.  Drinking  and 
kindred  sins  are  alarming,  but  not  beyond  hope. 

The  miners  of  Alaska  are  few  compared  with  the 
millions  of  the  population  in  the  States.  A  handful 
here,  a  handful  there  on  many  scattered  creeks,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  camps  counting  their  people  by  several  hundred, 
while  some  four  or  five,  as  Nome  City  and  Fairbanks, 
have  a  few  thousands  each.  Yet  altogether  the  people 
in  that  vast  territory  are  comparatively  few.  Yes, 
few,  but  spiritually  needy,  desperately  needy. 

“These  are  white  people  like  ourselves,  grown  in 
the  States  and  transplanted  in  this  distant  Territory. 
Many  have  been  educated  in  colleges,  and  all  by  much 
travel  and  wide  association.  Though  they  may  wear 
blue  flannel  shirts  and  overalls,  get  to  know  them  and 
you  find  that  of  the  dull  and  poorly  informed  there 
are  almost  none.  Intellectuality  is  high,  but  morality 
is  low. 

“Men  predominate.  In  the  newer  camps  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  single,  though  some  have  wives  and 
children  back  in  the  States.  As  conditions  become 
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more  settled  in  the  longer  established  camps  men 
send  for  their  families,  and  the  home  begins  to 
take  its  rightful  place.  In  a  camp  of  about  three 
hundred  people  there  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  wo¬ 
men  and  about  twenty-five  children.  The  miners 
are  the  most  numerous  class,  but  there  have  also  flocked 
to  the  Territory  lawyers  and  doctors,  merchants  and 
mechanics,  butchers,  bakers,  restaurant  and  saloon¬ 
keepers,  prostitutes  and  gamblers — a  truly  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  population,  representing  widely  different  classes. 

“But  all  classes  need  help  in  a  country  where  the 
ties  of  home  are  broken,  the  restraints  of  civilization 
and  exacting  Public  Opinion  are  removed.  The  church 
with  her  means  of  grace  is  not  provided.  Enticements 
to  sin  of  every  kind  are  round  about  men,  leading 
some  to  take  the  downward  course,  while  others 
struggle  to  stand. 

“A  still  warmer  welcome  is  given  the  coming  of  the 
Church  by  the  women. 

“The  untamed  country,  the  roughness  of  much 
Alaskan  life,  the  openness  of  sin  is  uncongenial  to 
woman’s  nature,  and  she  misses  those  blessings  which 
the  Church  is  carrying,  all  too  slowly,  to  the  far  fron¬ 
tier.  Not  only  does  she  miss  them;  she  is  injured  and 
crippled  by  their  lack.  If  the  Church  wants  the  women 
of  Alaska  to  retain  the  character  that  belonged  to  the 
mothers  of  America,  let  her  provide  them  with  the 
Gospel. 

“The  children  of  Alaska,  as  bright  and  robust  as 
any  you  find,  are  a  further  call  to  the  Church.  Let 
us  reflect  what  influence  the  church,  Sabbath-school 
and  Christian  home  have  exerted  upon  us  in  our  own 
development.  What  would  we  be  if,  when  our  char¬ 
acters  were  in  the  making,  we  not  only  had  been  denied 
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these  influences  that  make  for  righteousness,  but  also  i 
had  been  placed  in  the  hurtful  environment  of  a  min¬ 
ing  camp.” — Rev.  Herman  Hosack,  Council ,  Alaska,  in 
Assembly  Herald. 

Our  work  in  interior  Alaska  is  being  carried  on 
with  encouraging  success  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Condit 
in  the  important  center  of  Fairbanks.  He  pleads  for  a 
second  man  to  do  the  work  formerly  carried  on  by  our 
Church  among  the  creeks — a  field  vacant  these  two 
years.  His  own  presentation  of  the  need  is  given 
below : 

The  spiritual  needs  of  the  camp  are  very  great  and 
The  spiritual  needs  of  the  camp  are  very  great  and 
I  trust  that  the  Church  may  hear  the  call  for  help.  In 
each  of  nine  little  towns  there  are  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  people  and  each  of  them  have  tributary 
country,  adjacent  creeks,  along  which  there  are  placer 
claims,  each  with  its  outfit  and  crew  of  men,  some  of 
whom  have  families.  I  should  estimate  that  half  of 
the  population  of  the  valley  is  outside  of  the  town  of 
Fairbanks. 

None  of  these  towns  and  communities  have  any 
regular  preaching  service.  The  only  religious  services 
held  in  these  places  thus  far  have  been  occasional  visits 
by  the  Catholic  priest,  and  in  one  town  by  the  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an  active 
missionary.  The  services  which  I  have  been  holding 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  regular  services  held. 

The  appreciation  of  these  services  has  been  marked. 
There  is  no  Sunday  on  the  creeks.  Work  goes  on 
every  day  in  the  week.  It  is  quite  as  convenient  to  go 
to  church  service  on  a  week  day  as  on  Sunday  there¬ 
fore.  In  each  of  the  creek  points  which  I  have  visited 
I  have  found  Christian  people  who  are  actually  hungry 
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for  religious  privileges.  In  addition,  I  meet  men  at 
every  service  who  have  not  been  in  church  or  religious 
meeting  for  years.  One  man  recently  told  me  that  the 
sermon  which  he  heard  that  night  was  the  first  he  had 
listened  to  for  seven  years ;  and  another,  at  the  same 
place  and  time,  had  not  been  in  church  for  five  years. 

The  life  on  the  creeks  is  exceedingly  monotonous. 
In  Fairbanks  there  are  many  diversions.  On  the 
creeks  there  are  two,  the  weekly  dance  and  the  twenty- 
four-hour-in-the-day  saloon.  Practically  all  the  people 
attend  the  dances,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  social  clear¬ 
ing  houses  of  the  region.  I  submit  that  the  majority 
of  people  would  do  the  same  thing  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  no  matter  what  past  prejudices  had  been.  And 
while  the  dances  are  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
objectionable  features,  and  with  good  success,  yet  they 
certainly  do  not  tend  toward  spiritual  development, 
especially  when  there  is  no  counteracting,  positive, 
religious  influence.  So  the  spiritual  life  falters  and 
fails. 

Appointments  between  the  miners  to  meet  for  busi¬ 
ness,  or  pleasure,  fix  the  saloon  as  the  point  of  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  matter  of  course.  Here  again  we  cannot  too 
harshly  condemn  the  mien,  who  have  no  other  place  to 
go.  It  is  either  the  cheerless  cabin  or  bunk-house, 
or  the  warm,  well-lighted  saloon  with  its  papers,  mag¬ 
azines,  music  and  games.  The  majority  of  men  who, 
in  the  States,  would  never  think  of  entering  the  door 
of  a  saloon,  would  in  all  probability  fall  from  grace 
here  under  the  circumstances. 

The  men  whom  we  can  reach  in  these  towns  on  the 
creeks  are  the  operators  of  the  mines  and  their  em¬ 
ployees— the  men  who  make  this  country.  They  are 
the  large-hearted,  hard-working  pioneers. 
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2iu00tatt  “The  first  church  to  commence  the  work  in  north- 
(Efjurrtj  west  America  was  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  in 
August,  1794.  at  Kadiak.  During  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  this  church  established  congregations  and  built 
chapels  in  every  Aleut  settlement  from  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam  Sound  to  the  western  limit  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
a  distance  of  about  1,800  miles.  They  also  established 
a  church  at  St.  Michaels,  Ikoguente  on  the  Yukon,  and 
one  mission  each  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokerim  and 
Nushagak  rivers.  They  also  had  churches  at  Sitka, 
Kilisnoo  and  Juneau.” — Sheldon  Jackson. 

“Even  now  Russia  pays  five-sixths  of  the  salary  of 
its  Alaskan  priests.” 

“In  1902  they  reported  eighteen  ministers  in  Alaska. 
Yearly  visits  are  made  by  priests  to  settlements  and 
there  are  thirty-four  minor  churches.  The  Greek 
Cathedral  Church  is  in  Sitka  and  is  severely  simple 
on  the  exterior  with  a  bulbous  dome,  clock-faced 
tower  and  sharp  spire.  The  vestments,  icons  and  cen¬ 
sers  are  particularly  rich  and  costly,  and  the  whole 
church  is  of  great  interest  to  the  tourist. 

“The  enduring  bases  of  missionary  work  in  Alaska 
were  laid  by  that  remarkable  man,  Innocent  Veniami- 
nof,  who  died  as  Primate  of  Russia.  Laboring  assidu¬ 
ously  for  nineteen  years,  1823-1842,  as  missionary  and 
priest  in  Alaska,  he  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  all  the  natives  who  came  under  his  supervision.” 
— Greely. 

“Sir  George  Simpson  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
Bishop,  Veniaminof.  His  appearance  impressed  him 
with  awe ;  his  talents  and  attainments  seemed  worthy 
of  his  already  exalted  station ;  while  the  gentleness 
which  characterized  his  every  word  and  deed  insensibly 
molded  reverence  into  love.” — Mrs.  Higginson. 
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“He  alone,  of  the  Greek  Church  missionaries  to 
Alaska,  has  left  behind  him  an  undying  record  of 
devotion,  self-sacrifice  and  love,  both  to  God  and  man, 
combined  with  true  missionary  fire.” — Dali. 

“When  he  preached  the  Word  of  God,  all  the  people 
listened  and  listened  without  moving  until  he  stopped. 
Nobody  thought  of  fishing  or  hunting  while  he  spoke, 
and  nobody  felt  hungry  or  thirsty  as  long  as  he  was 
speaking — not  even  little  children.” — Kostromitin. 

There  are  a  number  of  stations,  both  for  natives  and 
whites,  under  the  Catholic  Church,  both  in  southeastern 
Alaska  and  in  the  Yukon  section.  Perhaps  the  most 
influential  work  is  at  the  Holy  Cross  Mission  on  the 
Yukon,  where  a  fine  industrial  work  is  carried  on  for 
the  native  boys  and  girls  and  the  whole  native  com¬ 
munity  helped  thereby.  The  priests  of  this  mission 
have  done  valuable  service  in  reducing  the  Tinneh 
or  Indian  language  to  written  forms. 

In  1877,  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  Sheldon  Jackson 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  friends  in  the  States,  the 
first  Protestant  Mission  was  founded  at  Ft.  Wrangel, 
where  the  Presbyterian  Church  opened  a  school,  under 
Mrs.  McFarland,  the  courageous  pioneer  teacher. 

Other  denominations  were  interested  and  brief  out¬ 
lines  of  their  work  are  here  given.  The  spirit  of 
comity  and  division  of  the  fields  so  early  enlisted  has 
been  one  of  the  most  helpful  features  in  this  difficult 
field. 

The  Baptists  have  work  on  Cook  Inlet,  on  Copper 
River  and  Prince  William  Sound.  One  of  their  finest 
works  for  the  natives  is  the  orphanage  on  Wood 
Island,  near  Kadiak.  The  following  account  of  its 
founding  is  taken  from  the  June,  1909,  number  of 
“Tidings.”  The  industrial  and  protective  work  of  the 
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orphanage  is  most  highly  commended  by  all  visitors  to 
Alaska : 

“Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  Alaska,  after  some  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  endeavored  to  impress  upon  Christians 
everywhere  the  possibilities  for  missionary  work  in 
that  vast  territory.  The  appeals  from  Dr.  Jackson  and 
Rev.  W.  E.  Roscoe,  who  had  been  appointed  Govern¬ 
ment  teacher,  resulted  in  the  decision  of  the  society 
to  assume  the  support  of  Mrs.  Roscoe.  Mrs.  Roscoe’s 
mother-heart  went  out  to  the  girls  of  Alaska,  so  much 
in  need  of  protection,  and  as  a  result  of  her  exhorta¬ 
tions  the  orphanage  was  built  at  Wood  Island,  Kadiak 
District. 

“Well  do  we  recall  the  beginnings  of  the  orphanage. 
Miss  Martha  Evans,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  society  5,000  cards,  called  planks  and  shin¬ 
gles.  These  were  sold  to  helo  in  raising  the  amount 
necessary  to  mlake  a  beginning.  Then  came  Dr.  Mc- 
Whinnie’s  poem,  which  is  here  given,  as  no  history 
of  the  Alaskan  work  would  be  complete  which  omitted 
“The  Cry  of  the  Alaskan  Children” : 

Far  from  the  islands  of  Bering’s  deep  sea 
Comes  the  sad  cry  of  the  children  to  me, 

Wandering,  homeless,  friendless,  forlorn, 

Lightens  their  darkness  no  ray  of  the  morn; 

Lambs  that  the  Lord  came  from  Heaven  to  save, 

Hear  their  sad  wailing  borne  over  the  wave ; 

Long  is  the  darkness  that  over  us  lies, 

When  shall  the  dawn  of  the  morning  arise? 

Once  we  had  plenty,  the  sea  was  our  store, 

Seals  and  the  walrus  came  thick  to  our  shore ; 

Now  they  are  going,  we  follow  their  fate, 
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Haste,  lest  your  aid  be  forever  too  late; 

Save  our  dark  race  from  the  grave  of  despair, 

Hear  our  entreaty,  Oh,  answer  our  prayer ! 

Low  on  the  sand  by  the  storm-beaten  waves, 

Kneeling  we  call  to  you  over  the  waves. 

Pity  the  orphans  whose  land  they  have  sold, 

Fatherless,  motherless,  starving  and  cold, 

Give  to  us  only  the  crumbs  you  let  fall, 

Help,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of  all ; 

Give  to  us,  starving  in  body  and  soul, 

Pity  our  poverty,  grant  us  your  dole, 

Ye,  whom  our  mines  have  enriched  with  their  gold, 

Ye,  whom  our  furs  cover  warm  from  the  cold. 

Out  of  our  misery  gather  us  in, 

Give  us  a  refuge  from  suffering  and  sin, 

Lambs  are  we,  lost  from  the  Good  Shepherd’s  fold, 

Gather  us  in  from  the  rain  and  cold, 

Tell  us  of  Jesus,  and  teach  us  to  pray, 

Tell  us  of  Heaven,  and  show  us  the  way; 

Then  shall  our  song  be  heard  over  the  waves, 

Blessing  and  glory  to  Jesus  Who  saves. 

“The  Society  of  Friends,  beginning  work  in  1887  at  jj&irtHlj 
Douglas  City,  extended  their  work  to  the  Kotzebue  pf  3flrmti»a 
Sound  region  where  they  have  at  present  three  mis¬ 
sions — Deering,  Kotzebue  and  Kikiktak. 

“They  have  given  much  practical  instruction  and  are 
actively  interested  in  training  apprentices  for  the  rein¬ 
deer.  One  of  the  largest  Federal  schools  in  Alaska  is 
conducted  by  them  at  Kotzebue.” — Greely. 

At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  American  side  of  dotigrrga- 
Bering  Strait,  is  the  village  of  Wales  with  a  popula-  tffmaliata 
tion  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  Eskimos. 
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In  1890,  in  an  address  before  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Southport,  Conn.,  Sheldon  Jackson  raised 
$2,000  for  a  mission  to  the  Eskimos.  This  money  was 
given  to  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which 
established  a  station  at  this  place,  with  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Lopp  and  H.  R.  Thornton  teachers.  School  was 
opened  on  August  18,  1890. 

At  this  point,  where,  in  1890,  the  natives  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  so  savage  that  no  whaling  steamship, 
although  carrying  a  hundred  men  in  its  crew,  armed 
with  Winchester  rifles,  dared  drop  anchor  and  remain 
overnight,  the  missionary,  by  the  blessing  of  God’s 
Spirit,  has  so  revolutionized  the  community  that  now 
any  vessel  can  anchor  there  with  safety;  and  from 
among  these  people  a  church  has  been  organized  and 
weekly  prayer  meetings,  conducted  by  the  natives 
under  the  leadership  of  the  missionary,  are  held. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  one  of  the  two  missionaries  who 
have  been  killed  in  service  in  Alaska,  and  the  story  of 
his  murder  by  a  drunken  Eskimo  in  his  own  doorway, 
the  swift  vengeance  taken  by  the  village  and  Mrs. 
Thornton’s  long  watch  for  the  ship  and  help  is  one  of 
the  most  piteous  of  tales.  On  the  lonely  hillside,  fac¬ 
ing  Bering  Sea,  friends  in  Southport,  Conn.,  erected 
a  shaft  to  mark  the  resting  place  of  Harrison  B.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  “good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

?Ejjtaro|taltatt  Though  entering  the  field  only  in  1897  when  the 
mission  at  Anvik  was  established,  the  Episcopalian 
work  on  the  Yukon  and  Bering  Straits  has  grown 
steadily  until  now  there  are  twenty-three  stations,  with 
work  for  natives  and  miners.  There  are  three  small 
hospitals  and  one  industrial  school.  The  principal  new 
towns,  such  as  Valdez,  Fairbanks  and  Chena,  have 
been  given  churches  for  the  white  people.  The  latest 
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native  mission  is  St.  John’s  in  the  Wilderness,  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  on  the  Koyakuk  River,  founded  in 
1907  and  cared  for  by  two  devoted  women  mission¬ 
aries. 

Bishop  Rowe,  who  has  his  home  in  Sitka,  has  charge 
of  the  Diocese  of  Alaska,  and  it  is  due  to  his  executive 
ability  and  fine  personal  and  spiritual  gifts  that  this 
work  has  grown  and  prospered.  His  annual  reports 
read  like  apostolic  annals. 

One  item  for  1908  is  this:  “Traveling  eleven 
months  by  sea  and  land,  by  steamboat  and  canoe,  dogs 
and  snowshoes;  distance,  21,000  miles.” 

Bishop  Rowe  is  universally  beloved  and  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  tributes  to  the  man  and  his  work. 

This  estimate  is  from  the  official  report  of  a  United 
States  naval  officer,  who  was  in  Alaska  some  time  ago, 
who  met  Bishop  Rowe  from  time  to  time  as  he  went 
about  his  work,  and  saw  something  of  that  work  in 
various  parts  of  Alaska : 

“The  good  work  that  Bishop  Rowe  has  done  in 
carrying  consolation  of  religion  to  the  people  in 
this  country  cannot  be  overestimated.  Everybody  who 
has  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  and  has 
seen  him  at  work  in  the  field  is  filled  with  admiration  of 
his  frank  and  lovable  nature.  .  .  .  The  good  that 

he  has  done  in  these  inhospitable  regions  is  incal¬ 
culable.  Surely  such  men  as  Bishop  Rowe,  in  whose 
breast  the  true  missionary  zeal  burns  with  such  a  pure 
and  steady  light,  should  never  lack  the  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  good  work  which  is  so  urgently  needed  in 
this  country.” 

“Bishop  Rowe,  Bishop  of  all  Alaska  and  beloved  of 
all  men ;  he  carries  over  land  and  sea,  over  ice  and  ever¬ 
lasting  snow,  over  far  tundra  wastes  and  down  the 
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lone  and  mighty  Yukon  in  his  solitary  canoe  or 
bidarka,  by  dog-team  and  on  foot,  to  white  people  and 
dark,  and  to  whomsoever  needs,  the  simple,  sweet  and 
blessed  message  of  Love.”— Mrs.  Higginson. 

10utt|*ratt  Missions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland. 
Commenced  1839. 

During  the  Russian  occupancy  of  Alaska  there  were 
many  Swedes,  Finlanders  and  Germans  in  the  employ 
of  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company.  To  provide  for 
this  population  a  Lutheran  minister  was  sent  to  Sitka  in 
1839,  remained  until  1845.  He  was  the  celebrated  Rev. 
Uno  Cygnaeus,  who  afterward  became  famous  as  the 
founder  of  “The  Finnish  Primary  School,”  in  the  wilds 
of  Alaska,  studying  how  to  reach  and  elevate  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Koloshes  (Tlinkits)  among  whom  he 
lived,  he  evolved  those  principles  that  would  educate 
the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  that  after¬ 
ward  developed  Sloyd  and  manual  training  in  school. 

His  successor  at  Sitka  remained  from  1845  to  1852. 
And  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wintec, 
who  preached  in  Swedish  and  German.  He  remained 
till  the  transfer  in  1867,  when,  his  support  being  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  Russian  Government,  he  returned  to 
Europe.  While  the  Lutheran  ministers  remained  at 
Sitka  a  fund  of  several  thousand  dollars  was  accumu¬ 
lated  for  furnishing  the  church.  No  organization  was 
made  and  the  cause  dropped  out  of  sight  upon  the 
final  removal  of  the  ministers.  The  pulpit  of  this 
church  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Alaskan 
Society  of  Natural  History  and  Ethnology. 

The  Norwegian  Lutherans  have  a  station  at  Teller, 
occupied  in  1900 ,  and  have  also  one  of  the  reindeer  herds . 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  in  1887,  occupied 
the  stations  Kakatat,  at  the  base  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  and 
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Unalaklik  on  the  east  coast  of  Norton  Sound.  In  the 
latter  village  a  remarkable  work  has  been  done  among 
the  natives  and  a  good  industrial  work  carried  on. 

At  Golovin  Bay  there  is  a  mission  and  orphanage, 
founded  in  1900,  after  a  great  epidemic  in  the  village — 
largely  by  gifts  from  the  miners  at  Nome. 

Missions  of  the  Moravian  Church. — Commenced  1884.  UJnrauiatt 

“When  the  Presbyterian  Mission  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  southeast  Alaska  among  the  Tlinkits,  and 
arrangements  had  been  completed  by  which  eventually 
the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  would  care  for  the 
Aleuts,  stretched  from  Kadiak  1,500  miles  west  to 
Attu,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the  Indians 
of  the  great  Yukon  Valley,  and  the  question  arose  of 
giving  the  Gospel  to  the  Eskimos,  it  was  both  meet  and 
appropriate  to  turn  to  the  Moravian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  which  had  so  long  labored  among  the 
Eskimos  in  Labrador  and  Greenland.  Accordingly,  in 
1883,  I  visited  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  had  a  conference 
with  Bishop  Edmund  de  Schweinitz  on  the  subject. 

The  society  securing  the  approval  of  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Moravian  Mission  Society  at  their 
headquarters  at  Bertheldorf,  Saxony,  the  American 
branch  of  the  society  proceeded  to  establish  the  mis¬ 
sion.  As  the  region  of  the  proposed  mission  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kuskokwim  was  an  unknown  one,  the 
society,  with  practical  wisdom,  first  sent  out  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  explore  the  field  and  select  a  suitable  site  for 
the  beginning.  This  commission  was  composed  of 
Rev.  Adolf  Hartman  and  Mr.  William  H.  Weinland. 

They  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  May  3,  1884,  on  the 
revenue  cutter  ‘Corwin/  reaching  Unalaska  May  16, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  June  13,  after 
eight  weeks  canoeing  (1,000  miles).  They  sailed  from 
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Nushagak  to  San  Francisco,  the  round  trip  being  9,858 
miles.” — Sheldon  Jackson. 

The  Moravians  also  have  religious  work  at  Kevinak 
and  at  several  native  villages.  They  have  been  most 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  pioneer  missionaries.  The 
station  at  Bethel  was  founded  in  1885,  and  is  of  in¬ 
creased  importance  because  of  its  large  reindeer  herd. 

The  station  at  Carmel,  opened  in  1886,  has  fur¬ 
nished  valuable  industrial  training  to  many  Eskimo 
boys  and  girls. 

UlUtljfliitat  The  Methodists  have  work  at  several  points  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  also  a  new  and  promising 
work  for  Eskimo  natives  at  one  of  the  reindeer  sta¬ 
tions  not  far  from  Nome. 

.  The  Jesse  Lee  Industrial  Home  at  Unalaska  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands  was  founded  in  1889  and  is  of  great 
help  to  the  natives  of  that  commercial  center. 

“We  visited  the  Methodist  mission.  It  is  wonderful 
what  it  accomplishes  with  those  Aleut  and  half-breed 
girls !  The  pupils  read  to  us  with  a  musical  and  dis¬ 
tinct  enunciation.  They  sang  sweetly  with  almost  in¬ 
variably  good  voices.  The  pupils  do  all  the  house¬ 
work  and  cooking,  sew  and  knit  and  are  nearly  as  ad¬ 
vanced  as  white  girls  of  their  age  in  their  studies.  They 
are  very  ladylike  and  courteous  and  some  quite  pretty. 
Several  prize  girls  have  gone  to  Carlisle.” — Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson. 

Pmbgtertan  Southeastern  Alaska,  in  the  operation  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Home  Missions,  comprises  a  division  of  the 
Alaskan  field,  for  whose  support  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions  is  responsible,  both  for  the  Training 
School  at  Sitka  and  for  the  ministers  and  native  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  occupy  that  portion  of  the  “Great  Land.” 
There  are  also  two  stations  in  Arctic  Alaska  where 
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the  Government  sustains  the  school  work,  but  where 
the  religious  work  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom¬ 
an  s  Board  Point  Barrow  and  St.  Lawrence  Island. 
Presbyterian  work  in  interior  Alaska  is  supported  by 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  is  directed  toward 
the  white  people  who  have  flocked  thitherward  for 
treasure. 

Stations  in  Alaska,  Woman’s  Board 

Barrow  (Eskimo).  Saxman  (Tonga  and  Fox). 

Sitka  (Tlinkit).  Juneau  (Auk  and  Takoo) . 

Haines  (Chilkat).  Klawock  (Hydah). 


Hoonah. 

Howkan  (Hydah). 
Kasaan. 


Klinquan  (Hydah). 
Klukwan  (Chilcat). 
Shakan  (Auk  and  Takoo). 


St.  Lawrence  Island  (Eskimo). 


“I  treasure  in  my  heart  the  deep  and  profound  inter-  Juttpatt 
est  the  Woman’s  Board  and  its  constituency  take  in 
our  work  on  this  field  and  thank  God  that  through 
them  we  are  able  to  continue  in  well-doing.  And  yet 
nothing  very  notable  can  be  put  down  on  paper.  We 
have  a  very  fluctuating  congregation  at  all  of  our  Sab¬ 
bath  day  services.  Juneau  seems  to  be  the  halfway 
house  between  Seattle  and  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and 
on  this  account  not  many  people  arriving  here  come  to 
stay.  Therefore,  we  may  have  a  good  congregation 
this  week,  while  next  week  three  parts  of  our  church 
seats  will  be  empty.  Juneau  is  properly  called  a  mis¬ 
sionary  field ;  it  is  like  a  man  sowing  on  the  run.  I  can 
liken  it  to  nothing  so  much  as  a  man  preaching  to  a 
procession.  Nevertheless,  it  is  good  work,  and  work 
that  tells,  for  the  good  seed  of  truth,  of  life.” — David 
Holford. 
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Native  Work  in  Juneau. 

“We  have  dedicated  our  new  church.  It  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  edifice,  very  cosy  and  convenient,  with  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  appreci¬ 
ative  natives  filled  it  to  the  full  and  are  justly  proud 
of  their  new  church  home.  Our  work  consists  mainly 
in  building  up  those  natives  in  Christian  life  and  pre¬ 
paring  their  children  for  the  same.’' — L.  F.  Jones. 

The  mission  at  Haines  was  opened  in  1881  by  Dr. 
Jackson,  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Willard.  The  prayers  of  the  Church  were  asked  for 
three  months  for  this  enterprise,  “as  the  difficulties  of 
erecting  large  buildings  were  very  great  one  thousand 
miles  from  a  hardware  store  and  hundreds  of  miles 
from  mills,  lumber  yards  and  skilled  workmen.”  The 
work  of  the  school  was  given  up  later,  but  the  impera¬ 
tive  calls  for  the  opening  of  a  small  hospital  in  the 
buildings  were  answered  in  December,  1907,  when 
under  the  medical  care  of  a  Post  physician  and  one 
graduate  nurse  the  hospital  proper  was  opened. 

“The  hospital,  as  an  adjunct  to  our  missionary  ef¬ 
fort,  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  natives, 
and  while  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated  by  them — the 
old  native  prejudice  against  the  white  man’s  medicine 
is  still  latent  in  the  life  of  the  people — yet  they  turn  in¬ 
stinctively  to  the  hospital  as  a  haven  of  rest,  to  which 
they  may  come  for  relief  and  sympathy  when  their 
witch  doctor  and  their  old  medicines  have  failed.  The 
native  does  not  look  upon  disease  as  the  result  of  the 
violation  of  physical  law,  but  rather  as  being  caused 
by  some  evil  spirit,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a 
witch,  and  believes  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
witch  doctor,  by  his  machinations  and  contortions,  to 
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break  the  evil  spell  and  thereby  liberate  the  sick  one 
from  the  power  of  this  evil  spirit.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  things  we  encounter  is  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  cling  to  these  old  theories  and  practices  regard¬ 
ing  disease.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  reason  why, 
though  taught  better,  they  are  heedless  about  the  care 
of  their  bodies,  permitting  the  children,  thinly  clad  and 
barefooted,  to  crawl  about  the  floor  on  a  cold  winter’s 
day,  or  the  boys  and  girls  to  go  about  all  day  with 
wet  feet  or  run  out  into  the  snow  barefooted,  and  the 
older  people  are  not  any  more  careful  in  this  respect 
than  are  the  children.” — Rev.  A.  F.  McLean. 

In  1881  a  mission  school  was  established  here,  and  Sjnonal] 
work  has  been  continued  by  the  Government  school 
and  missionaries.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Whipkey  have  been 
in  this  field  since  1906.  This  is  a  little  note  from  Mrs. 
Whipkey,  in  the  Home  Mission  Monthly  of  June,  1909: 

“I  wish  you  might  see  our  people  as  we  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  them  in  their  struggle  with  civilization. 

They  cannot  assume  all  the  outward  signs  and  symbols 
of  civilization;  they  cannot  assimilate  very  rapidly,  but 
they  do  advance  in  all  ways,  not  steadily  and  normally, 
perhaps,  nevertheless  there  is  advancement.  You  might 
truly  call  it  'steady  by  jerks.’  ” 

Howkan  is  considered  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ifomlmn 
villages  of  the  Hydahs  and  is  the  delight  of  tourists. 

In  1881  a  mission  school  was  established  there  and 
continued  until,  in  1885,  the  Government  took  charge. 

A  home  for  girls  was  conducted  for  several  years  after 
that  and  now  the  Woman’s  Board  supports  Mr. 

Samuel  Davis,  a  native  of  the  Hydah  tribe.  The 
work  there  has  been  most  useful  in  improving  native 
conditions  and  establishing  higher  standards. 
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2Caaaan  Kasaan  is  a  native  village  of  the  Hydahs  which  has 
grown  up  around  the  sawmill,  cannery  and  copper 
mines  of  the  Kasaan  Bay  Company. 

‘  ‘The  Hydah  Christians  at  Kasaan  have  a  new  church 
building  of  their  own,  built  by  their  own  hands,  with 
their  own  money,  and  without  any  outside  help.  It  has 
a  bell,  good  windows  and  doors,  a  stove,  an  organ, 
a  set  of  good  lamps,  a  neat  pulpit,  good  seats.  We 
have  a  good  set  of  elders  and  a  choir.  No  wonder 
that  we  are  quite  happy  in  regard  to  our  labors  at 
Kasaan!  Those  few  people  have  done  well,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  such  a  work  if  the 
blessed  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  not  truly 
entered  into  their  hearts  and  lives.  The  lay  missionary 
at  Kasaan  is  Mr.  Henry  Haldane,  an  Alaskan  from 
Metlakatla.  There  are  many  obstacles  and  discour¬ 
agements,  yet  in  spite  of  it  all  he  is  doing  a  good  work 
among  the  Hydah  people  at  Kasaan.” 

JKlamnrk  Since  1887  the  people  at  Klawock  have  had  a  school 
and  since  1901  Rev.  and  Mrs.  David  Waggoner  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  mission  work.  This  being  a 
cannery  town,  the  people  are  subjected  to  many  temp¬ 
tations  during  the  summer  season. 

SClutquan  This  is  a  village  of  the  Hydahs  and  Mr.  John  Brown, 
a  native  of  the  tribe,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  work. 
This  is  a  report  from  the  public  school  teacher  in 
Klinquan : 

“From  a  one-roomed  community  house  these  people 
have  gone  into  good  homes,  containing  from  three  to 
five  rooms.  They  are  now  desirous  of  living  like  civil¬ 
ized  people.  If  I  had  been  told  once  that  I  would  go 
into  their  houses  and  sit  down  with  them  and  eat  at 
their  table,  I  would  have  said  it  could  not  be  possible ; 
but  the  sanitary  condition  has  so  improved  in  the  town 
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and  homes  and  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  body  that  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  going  into  their  homes  and 
having  them  visit  us.  The  people  of  Klinquan  have 
built  a  town  hall  and  a  church,  and  at  the  doors  of 
their  homes  the  flag  and  flag-pole  have  taken  the  place, 
or  have  been  put  on  top  of  the  totem  pole.  Though 
yet  a  very  imperfect  people,  they  are  learning,  and 
the  effort  being  made  through  schools  and  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  doing  much  to  transform,  the  natives  into 
industrious,  useful  citizens.” 

This  village  is  situated  on  the  Chilkat  River,  twenty-  2Clurfmran 
five  miles  north  of  Haines.  Twenty-two  years  ago 
an  effort  was  first  made  to  establish  a  mission  at  Kluck- 
wan.  The  village  was  visited  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Dr.  S.  Hall  Young  and  Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  at  different 
times,  and  shortly  afterward  Louis  Paul,  a  native 
Alaskan,  and  his  wife  were  sent  to  the  field  to  teach 
the  school  and  do  missionary  work.  A  log  house  was 
built,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  little  mission  strug¬ 
gled  for  an  existence  against  many  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
couragements.  The  people  lived  in  superstition  and 
drunkenness,  fierce  wars  raging  at  intervals  among  the 
tribes.  The  life  of  the  teacher  was  threatened,  and 
after  several  warnings  from  the  old  chief  he  went  to 
another  field.  “As  we  compare  the  people  now,  in 
their  sincere  effort  to  live  a  new  life  in  Jesus,  with 
their  condition  a  few  years  ago,  when  steeped  in  dark 
superstition  and  sin,  there  is  certainly  cause  for  rejoic¬ 
ing.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined.”  Rev.  Fred. 

R.  Falconer,  Pastor. 

Among  the  home  mission  fields  none  is  more  pic-  Paint $arrni 
turesque  from  the  safe  and  comfortable  view-point  of 
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the  States,  and  none  is  more  needy  when  seen  at  close 
range,  than  the  north  coast  of  Alaska.  While  the 
overland  mail-route  may  make  probable  more  than 
the  annual  midsummer  mail,  nothing  can  light  the 
darkness  of  the  long  Arctic  night  or  relieve  the  glare 
of  the  six-months’  day.  Many  of  the  Eskimos  there  are 
now  our  church  members.  To  them  we  have  meant 
light  by  night  and  shade  by  day,  the  binding  up  of 
hurts  of  both  body  and  soul,  and  on  that  barren  coast, 
“The  planting  of  Jehovah  that  He  might  be  glorified.” 

This  is  one  of  the  villages  selected  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school,  the  contract  for  which  was  given  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home.  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  money  necessary  for  its  establishment  was 
generously  contributed  by  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of 
New  York.  The  first  teacher  was  Prof.  M.  L.  Steven¬ 
son,  of  Versailles,  Ohio,  who  reached  the  place  on 
July  30,  1890.  In  1892  Mr.  Stevenson  was  appointed, 
by  the  Government,  keeper  of  the  Refuge  Station. 
This  mission,  after  a  Russian  Mission  in  Nova 
Zembla  and  a  Danish  Mission  at  Upernavik,  Green¬ 
land,  is  the  third  northernmost  mission  in  the  world. 

Going  as  a  Government  teacher  in  1899,  Rev.  S.  R. 
Spriggs  became  the  Board’s  missionary  when  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Marsh,  M.D.,  was  compelled  to  come  out  with 
his  family  in  1904.  Dr.  Marsh  and  his  family  have 
returned  to  the  station  which  Mr.  Spriggs  and 
his  family  left  after  an  occupancy  of  nine  years. 

“Barrow,  Alaska,  May  22,  1909. 
(This  mail  was  received  in  New  York,  Sept.  15,  1909.) 

The  mission  property  here  was  burned  on  the  night 
of  April  13th.  I  was  down  the  coast  on  a  medical 
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trip  to  Icy  Cape.  This  was  the  first  fire  the  natives 
ever  saw.  Therefore  but  little  was  saved.  I  had  with 
me  the  more  important  surgical  instruments,  but  all 
the  stock  bottles  of  medicine,  microscope,  instruments, 
medical  library,  stereopticon,  our  civilized  clothes,  furs 
enough  for  our  clothes  next  year,  and  provisions,  were 
burned.  But  the  loss  which  seems  to  me  the  worst  of 
all  is  the  Church  record.  1  kept  a  duplicate  in  case 
of  loss,  but  this  duplicate  went  in  the  fire  with  the 
other. 

“I  have  tried  to  see  the  bright  side  of  this  matter, 
and  it  may  be  the  wisdom  of  the  Master  to  show  by 
the  fire  that  the  faith  of  these  Eskimos  is  equal  to 
the  occasion.  The  boy  who  brought  me  the  word  of 
the  fire  brought  a  request  from  Takpuk  that  I  would 
use  his  house  till  the  mission  could  build  a  new  house 
for  me. 

“We  are  using  a  school  room  for  church  services. 

The  people  have  agreed  to  give  each  one  a 
foxskin  for  a  new  church,  and  they  will  have  the 
skins  within  a  couple  of  years  if  conditions  do  not 
wonderfully  change.  Two  families  each  give  a  bear¬ 
skin  for  the  church  instead  of  each  member  giving  a 
foxskin. 

“As  to  the  size  of  the  church  building,  we  must  leave 
this  to  the  Board,  but  these  people  should  have  a  place 
to  worship  where  they  will  not  be  all  huddled  togethei 
on  the  floor,  dry  goods  boxes  and  the  tops  of  old  school 
desks.  We  should  have  a  room  for  250  chairs.  But  if 
we  can  only  have  one  building  the  first  year,  it  should 
be  a  house,  for  we  cannot  live  in  a  native  house  longer 
than  we  have  to.  Takpuk  is  very  good  to  get  out  for 
us  as  it  is.” 
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taxman  “One  hundred  miles  south  of  Wrangel  is  Saxman. 
(tthmgaa  attfc  It  is  a  new  place,  modeled  on  the  lines  of  Metlakatla, 
(Hap?  iFox  and  composed  of  members  of  the  two  native  tribes  of 
®rtfn?0)  Cape  Fox  and  Port  Tongas.  For  years  representatives 
of  the  two  tribes  had  been  asking  for  a  school  and 
mission.  As  they  were  small  tribes,  I  had  invariably 
replied  to  them  that,  if  they  would  unite,  I  would  give 
them  a  missionary  and  school.  At  length,  July  4,  1895, 
I  met,  by  appointment,  the  two  tribes  at  Ketchikan  and 
held  a  council,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  who  should,  with  myself,  select  the  site 
for  the  mission.  Accordingly,  the  following  day,  we 
selected  the  site  and  named  the  new  place  Saxman, 
after  the  missionary,  who,  with  Louis  Paul,  had  lost 
his  life  in  1886  looking  for  a  similar  location.  Mr. 
James  Young  was  placed  in  charge  October  28,  1895. 

“In  the  summer  of  1898  the  Rev.  Edward  Marsden, 
the  first  Alaska  native  to  receive  a  thorough  college 
and  theological  course  and  be  fully  ordained  to  the 
Gospel  ministry,  was  sent  there  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions.” — Sheldon  Jackson. 

“The  customs  of  the  Tongas  and  Cape  Fox  tribes 
of  southeastern  Alaska  nave  been  so  changed  by  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  speak 
of  them,  except  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
between  then  and  now.  It  was  before  my  day  that 
the  real  old  customs  were  in  existence  and  strictly 
adhered  to.  Since  the  Word  of  God  has  made  its 
advent  among  these  people,  their  customs  have  been 
modified,  or  partially  observed,  and  in  the  majority  of 

cases  abandoned  and  something  better  substituted.” _ 

Edward  Marsden. 

#Jjakatt  This  ^  a  new  church,  organized  in  1908,  and  one 
of  its  most  interesting  features  is  that  the  Sitka  school 
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furnishes  not  only  the  leader,  Mr.  William  A.  Benson, 
but  its  four  elders  from  its  graduates. 

Sitka,  then  the  capital  city  of  Alaska,  was  occupied 
i  in  1878  by  Rev.  John  Brady  in  the  name  of  Presbyte- 
■  rianism,  and  is  now  the  center  for  the  work  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska.  Through  the  consecrated  labors  of 
teachers  and  missionaries  in  that  field  there  are  now 
the  two  churches,  one  for  whites  and  one  for  natives, 
the  hospital,  and  the  great  Sitka  Training  School. 

The  white  church,  with  its  Endeavor  Society  and 
active  women’s  missionary  organizations,  sets  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  might  be  followed  by  many  churches  in 
the  States.  The  native  church  has  learned  to  give  gen¬ 
erously,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  Bromley,  the  new  pastor  in 
Sitka,  writes  of  his  hope  that  the  progress  in  outward 
things  may  be  matched  with  equal  spiritual  growth. 

Founded  thirty  years  ago  for  all  the  Alaskan  tribes,  IHtka 
this  school,  though  poorly  and  inadequately  housed  and  Stye  ©raining 
equipped,  has  done  a  marvelous  work  for  all  Alaska.  g»rl}nnl 
“The  most  important  work  for  uplifting  the  Indians, 
practically  as  well  as  spiritually,  has  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  the  Sitka  Industrial  School,  in 
which  ex-Governor  Brady  was  for  many  years  the 
dominant  and  inspiring  spirit.” — Greely. 

“The  Presbyterian  Training  School  is  the  ‘City  of 
Refuge’  for  those  fleeing  from  death ;  the  ‘House  of 
Hope’  to  those  sitting  in  the  habitations  of  cruelty ; 
the  ‘House  of  Help’  to  the  starving,  homeless,  friend¬ 
less  waif;  an  asylum  to  the  escaped  slave;  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  helpless  girlhood.” 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  one  hundred  and  far 

fifteen  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  Industrial  Training  g>rptmb*r. 
School  at  Sitka.  Of  this  number  forty-nine  are  girls,  jgflg 
and  sixty-six  are  boys  ranging  in  age  from  six  to 
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twenty-one  years.  In  the  school  department  proper 
there  are  nine  divisions — the  eight  grades  and  the 
primer  class.  The  industrial  department  has  six 
classes — carpentry,  manual  training,  printing,  engi¬ 
neering,  blacksmithing  and  shoemaking. 

The  girls  have  training  in  all  branches  of  sewing 
and,  under  the  kitchen  matron,  are  instructed  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  other  branches  of  housework. 

The  spiritual  side  of  the  work  during  the  current 
year  has  been  most  encouraging.  Fifteen  of  the  pupils 
have  become  members  of  the  Church  in  full  com¬ 
munion  ;  fourteen  of  these  by  profession  of  faith,  and 
one  by  certificate.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
has  a  membership  of  thirty-one,  sixteen  girls  and 
fifteen  bovs.  The  Sunday-school  has  an  enrollment  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  fifty-seven  girls  and 
sixty-six  boys ;  this  number,  of  course,  including  some 
ex-pupils. 

The  spiritual  and  moral  influence  of  the  school  was 
aptly  represented  by  a  former  pupil  while  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  superintendent  some  time  ago.  He 
compared  the  school  to  Sitka  Bay,  with  its  line  of 
islands,  separating  its  waters  from  those  of  the  open 
ocean,  so  that  though  the  storm  may  rage  outside  of 
that  line  of  rocks,  yet  within  there  is  comparative  calm ; 
thus,  he  said,  the  teachers  stood  around  the  pupils 
while  in  school,  to  shelter  them  from  the  temptations, 
and  to  point  them  to  the  source  of  strength. 

&ttka  The  Sitka  Hospital,  in  charge  of  a  missionary  nurse, 
^capital  is  a  blessing  both  to  the  school  and  the  community, 
especially  where  there  is  such  constant  appeal  for 
alleviation  of  illness  among  the  natives. 

‘When  old  Chief  Kathlian  came  up  to  the  little  mis¬ 
sion  hospital  at  Sitka  to  thank  the  dear  nurse  there 
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for  her  tender,  successful  care  of  his  granddaughter 
in  her  time  of  sore  need,  I  had  a  little  vision  of  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  this  work.  He  had  six  big 
silver  dollars  in  his  hand,  which  he  insisted  the  nurse 
must  use  in  helping  other  needy  women,  as  his  thank- 
offering  for  his  granddaughter’s  recovery.  I  could  not 
understand  his  words,  but  the  deep  earnestness  in  his 
face,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  told  a 
story  I  shall  not  forget.” — Miss  Julia  Fraser. 

In  1891  there  was  built  a  good  schoolhouse  and 
teachers’  residence  at  the  village,  the  funds  for  which  Sslatth 
were  provided  by  Mrs.  William  Thaw  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
F.  Shepard.  In  July,  1894,  Mr.  V.  C.  Gambell,  of 
Wapello,  Iowa,  was  appointed  to  open  a  Government 
school  on  St.  Lawrence  Island.  For  three  vears  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gambell  did  faithful,  efficient  work  among 
the  half-civilized  natives  of  this  barren  island,  with 
no  communication  with  the  outside  world  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.  In  August,  1897,  they  returned 
to  Iowa  in  order  that  Mrs.  Gambell  might  receive  nec¬ 
essary  medical  treatment.  Mrs.  Gambell’s  health  hav¬ 
ing  been  restored,  they  decided  to  return  to  their  work 
on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  leaving  Seattle  May  19,  on 
the  sailing  vessel  Jane  Grey.  Off  Cape  Flattery,  a 
gale  was  encountered  and  at  2  o’clock  of  the  morning 
of  the  22d  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  vessel  had 
sprung  a  leak  and  was  sinking.  Twenty-six  persons 
succeeded  in  embarking  in  a  launch  and  subsequently 
reached  Vancouver  Island  and  were  saved.  In  ten 
minutes,  after  the  alarm  was  given,  the  Jane  Grey 
sank,  taking  with  her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  and  about 
thirty  other  passengers. 

During  the  years  1898  and  1899,  the  mission  was  in 
charge  of  William  F.  Doty,  a  student  from  Princeton 
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Theological  Seminary.  In  the  fall  of  1899,  Mr.  Doty 
returned  to  his  studies  in  Princeton,  and  P.  H.  Lerigo, 
M.D.,  was  placed  in  temporary  charge.  In  the  summer 
of  1901  Rev.  Edgar  O.  Campbell,  M.D.,  and  his  wife, 
of  Goleta,  California,  arrived  at  Gambell  and  com¬ 
menced  work.  No  workers  should  be  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  Church  than  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  upon  their 
lonely  island  in  Bering  Sea.  Far  separated  as  they 
are,  by  land  and  water,  from  home  and  kindred  and 
Christian  associations,  the  prayers  and  sympathy  of 
our  constituency  are  especially  valued  by  them.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  Government  teacher,  Dr. 
Campbell  is  an  ardent  volunteer  missionary,  while  Mrs. 
Campbell  is  commissioned  under  our  Board,  and  is 
claimed  by  the  women  of  California. 

3$ra«grU  On  August  10,  1877,  Mrs.  Amanda  R.  McFarland 
and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  reached  Fort  Wrangell  and 
commenced  American  Missions  in  Alaska.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  was  left  in  charge  of  the  school  and  mission 
work,  while  he  returned  to  the  States  to  arouse  the 
churches  and  raise  the  money  for  the  new  mission. 
In  the  spring  of  1878,  the  Rev.  John  G.  Brady,  of  New 
York  City,  reached  Wrangel  and  made  a  short  stay  at 
the  village,  after  which  he  passed  on  to  Sitka,  his  own 
field  of  labor.  He  was  followed  the  same  season  at 
Wrangel  by  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  of  West  Virginia. 
The  same  fall  a  boarding  department  for  girls  was 
established  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland.  In  1879  Miss 
Maggie  A.  Dunbar,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  was  added 
to  the  teaching  force.  The  same  year  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  was  commenced,  which  was  finished 
and  occupied  the  following  year.  Also  the  same  year 
Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies  and  family  arrived  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mrs.  Corlies  opened  a  school  on  the  beach  for 
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visiting  natives,  and  her  husband  a  night  school  for 
adults. 

In  this  little  town  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in 
southeastern  Alaska  was  organized  about  the  year 
1879,  being  originally  composed  mainly  of  natives. 
Since  its  organization  it  has  grown  into  two  churches, 
now  known  as  the  First  or  native  church,  and  the 
Second  or  white  church. 

To  write  of  the  advancement,  from  the  religious  side 
of  the  question,  is  hard.  Wrangell  is  one  of  the  cross¬ 
roads  in  Alaska  travel  and  enterprise,  and  a  person 
laboring  here  comes  in  contact  with  people  from  all 
over  the  world.  All  nationalities  meet  here,  exchange 
a  few  words,  perhaps  become  acquainted  and  then 
pass  on,  possibly  not  to  meet  or  hear  from!  each  other 
until  they  shall  all  meet  to  give  final  account  of  life. 
Sometimes  these  various  nationalities  meet  in  a  service 
and  some  are  impressed  and  then  pass  out  into  the 
wider  world ;  perhaps  word  comes  back  from  some  that 
they  are  trying  to  do  something  for  the  Master.  Men 
from  high  places  and  men  from  lowly  stations  meet 
and  mingle  in  these  services,  stop  to  speak  a  word  of 
encouragement,  and  are  gone. 

“Good  morning,  Missionary!  I  am  going  away  in 
a  few  days  and  just  dropped  in  to  say  good-by.” 

The  thought  flashes:  “Well,  this  is  unusual;  the 
custom  is  to  pick  up  and  be  off  for  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years,  and  we  don’t  know  it  till  they 
have  gone.  This  old  fellow  must  want  a  favor  before 
he  leaves.  He  has  been  good  about  bringing  wood  to 
the  church  as  occasion  required;  he  has  been  faithful 
in  his  attendance  at  the  services  and  quite  ready  to 
‘make  testimony’ ;  what  is  he  after  now  ?”  Unkind 
thought !  Listen ! 


g>umr  &tgtta 
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“I  am  going  to  work  at  Skagway  and  will  be  gone 
all  summer,  1  think.  I  want  to  be  good  up  there.  I 
will  go  to  church  when  I  can  and  will  try  to  live  right.” 

“I  am  glad  you  called  to  say  good-by,  my  friend,  and 
I  hope  you  will  get  on  well  in  Skagway.  Be  strong 
to  do  right  and  to  live  right.  We  will  remember  you 
in  our  prayers.  Get  some  one  to  write  for  you  some¬ 
times  so  that  we  can  know  how  you  are  getting  on; 
and  I  will  write  to  you.  God  bless  you.  We  will  pray 
before  you  go.” 

“Ho !  here  comes  Ye-hoss,  the  old  witch  doctor,  look¬ 
ing  fierce  enough  in  his  dirty  blanket,  long,  tangled 
locks,  bloodshot  eyes  and  twisted  limbs,  to  frighten 
the  witches  to  the  other  side  of  Hades. 

“  ‘Come  in,  Ye-hoss ;  sit  down ;  shake  hands.’  ‘I  am 
going  away  in  a  few  days,  good-by.’  Good  for  Ye- 
hoss!  ‘Good-by,  old  man;  I  am  glad  to  see  you.’  ‘I 
want  a  piece  of  soap  to  wash  my  face  and  hands.’ 
‘Certainly ;  here  you  are ;  we’ll  wrap  it  up  for  you 
(he  is  always  very  particular  about  having  a  thing 
wrapped  in  paper).  How  is  that  medicine — is  it  all 
right?’  ‘Yes,’  ‘Well,  come  and  get  more  before  you 
go  away.’  ‘All  right;  thank  you;  good-by.’  ‘Good-by, 
Ye-hoss.’ 

“And  so  we  see  the  effect  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.” — Mr.  Fred.  Falconer ,  Klukwan. 

The  Thlinget. 

“The  Thlinget ”  is  a  bright,  little  four-page  paper, 
issued  by  our  Sitka  Training  School,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  native  Alaskans.  It  is  very  creditable  in 
every  way — the  more  so  when  it  is  known  that  the 
typesetting  and  presswork  are  done  by  a  native  youth 
who  a  year  ago  had  never  seen  type  or  press.  Fifty 
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cents  sent  to  “ The  Thlinget,”  Sitka,  Alaska,  will  secure 
its  visits  regularly  for  a  year — a  good  investment  for 
those  specially  interested  and  an  encouragement  to  the 
'  mission. 

Songs  in  the  Night. 

“Leaving  the  church  the  night  of  the  24th  many 
t  hearts  beat  happily  over  the  expectations  of  the  Christ- 
1  mas  Day.  We  were  tired,  for  the  past  weeks  had 
been  busy  ones,  settling  and  preparing  little  gifts  for 
others.  So,  upon  retiring  for  the  night,  we  slept 
soundly  until  in  my  dreams  I  thought  1  heard  the 
sound  of  an  organ  and  weird  voices  singing  ‘Joy  to  the 
World,  the  Lord  Is  Come.’  Being  aroused  I  went  to 
the  window  and,  looking  down,  saw  eight  native  young 
men  and  women  singing  that  precious  hymn.  Mr. 
William  Jackson  was  at  the  little  organ  that  has  been 
here  for  years,  and  is  now  kept  in  the  social  hall  in 
the  native  village.  It  is  so  tiny  that  it  can  be  easily 
carried  about.  This  little  company  had  their  lanterns 
with  them  and  at  the  close  of  their  song  as  we  wished 
them  a  ‘Merry  Christmas,’  back  came  the  response, 
‘Merry  Christmas.’  ” 

“The  meetings  were  opened  by  singing  together  a 
Gospel  song,  sometimes  in  English  and  sometimes  in 
Eskimo  translation,  offering  a  prayer,  the  repeating 
in  concert  one  or  more  Bible  verses  in  Eskimo.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  quite  a  number  of  verses  were  memor¬ 
ized,  including  the  ten  commandments.  Ps.  cxix:io5, 
Matt.  iv:4,  John  iii  :i6.  Matt,  xxix^o,  Heb.  iv:i2, 
II  Pet.  iii  :g,  John  xiv:i5,  and  John  xiv:2i.  After 
this  we  had  our  English  lesson  following  Harrington 
and  Moore’s  ‘First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking 
People.’  I  would  repeat  a  sentence :  ‘This  is  my  hand, 
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head,  arm  or  eye,’  pointing  to  the  member  named,  and 
the  class  would  say  it  after  me  several  times,  then  try 
to  write  it  on  their  slates  from  a  copy  on  the  black¬ 
board.  This  was  very  hard  at  first,  but  before  the  win¬ 
ter  was  over  they  could  copy  quite  plainly.” — Mrs. 
Campbell. 


Back  From  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Reid,  who  have  been  in 
Alaska  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  among  the  army  posts  out  there,  have 
returned,  and  tell  of  good  work  done  on  land  and 
water,  where  it  wasn’t  ice  and  snow.  There  are  six 
army  posts  in  Alaska — Fort  Seward,  the  regimental 
headquarters,  in  southeastern  Alaska ;  Fort  Egbert, 
just  over  the  American  boundary  line  at  Eagle;  Fort 
Gibbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River;  Fort  St. 
Michael,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River ;  Fort  Davis, 
at  Nome,  and  Fort  Liscum,  at  Valdez.  Then  there  are 
the  mounted  police  stations  in  the  Canadian  territory, 
the  principal  ones  being  at  Whitehorse  and  Dawson. 

The  Law  of  the  Yukon. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon,  and  ever  she  makes  it 
plain : 

“Send  not  your  foolish  and  feeble ;  send  me  your 
strong  and  your  sane ; 

Strong  for  the  red  rage  of  battle;  sane,  for  I  harry 
them  sore. 

Send  me  men  girt  for  the  combat,  men  who  are  grit 
to  the  core; 

Swift  as  the  panther  in  triumph,  fierce  as  the  bear  in 
defeat, 

Sired  of  a  bulldog  parent,  steeled  in  the  furnace  heat. 
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Send  me  the  best  of  your  breeding,  lend  me  your 
chosen  ones ; 

Them  will  I  take  to  my  bosom,  them  will  I  call  my 
sons ; 

Them  will  I  gild  with  my  treasure,  them  will  I  glut 
with  my  meat ; 

But  the  others — the  misfits,  the  failures — I  trample 
under  my  feet. 

“Wild  and  wide  are  my  borders,  stern  as  death  is  my 
sway; 

From  my  ruthless  throne  1  have  ruled  along  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  years  and  a  day ; 

Hugging  my  mighty  treasure,  waiting  for  man  to 
come : 

Till  he  swept  like  a  turbid  torrent,  and  after  him  swept 
— the  scum. 

The  pallid  pimp  of  the  dead-line,  the  enervate  of  the 
pen, 

One  by  one  I  weeded  them  out,  for  all  that  I  sought 
was — Men. 

I 

“In  the  camp  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  with  its  dozen 
saloons  aglare, 

Its  gambling  dens  ariot,  its  gramophones  all  ablare ; 

Crimped  with  the  crimes  of  a  city,  sin-ridden  and 
bridled  with  lies, 

In  the  hush  of  my  mountained  vastness,  in  the  flush  of 
my  midnight  skies. 

Plague-spots,  yet  tools  of  my  purpose,  so  natheless  I 
suffer  them  thrive, 

Crushing  my  Weak  in  their  clutches,  that  only  my 
Strong  may  survive. 
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“But  the  others,  the  men  of  my  mettle,  the  men  who 
would  ’stablish  my  fame 

Unto  its  ultimate  issue,  winning  me  honor,  not  shame ; 

Searching  my  uttermost  valleys,  fighting  each  step  as 
they  go, 

Shooting  the  wrath  of  my  rapids,  scaling  my  ramparts 
of  snow ; 

Ripping  the  guts  of  my  mountains,  looting  the  beds  of 
my  creeks, 

Them  will  I  take  to  my  bosom,  and  speak  as  a  mother 
speaks. 

I  am  the  land  that  listens,  I  am  the  land  that  broods ; 

Steeped  in  eternal  beauty,  crystalline  waters  and  woods. 

Long  have  I  waited  lonely,  shunned  as  a  thing  accurst, 

Monstrous,  moody,  pathetic,  the  last  of  the  lands  and 
the  first. 

“Wild  and  wide  are  my  borders,  stern  as  death  is  my 
sway, 

And  I  wait  for  the  men  who  will  win  me — and  I  will 
not  be  won  in  a  day ; 

And  I  will  not  be  won  by  weaklings,  subtle,  suave 
and  mild, 

But  by  men  with  the  hearts  of  vikings,  and  the  simple 
faith  of  a  child ; 

Desperate,  strong  and  resistless,  unthrottled  by  fear  or 
defeat, 

Them  will  I  gild  with  my  treasure,  them  will  I  glut 
with  my  meat. 

“Lofty  I  stand  from  each  sister  land,  patient  and 
wearily  wise, 

With  the  weight  of  a  world  of  sadness  in  my  quiet, 
passionless  eyes ; 
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Dreaming  alone  of  a  people,  dreaming  alone  of  a  day 

When  men  shall  not  rape  my  riches,  and  curse  me  and 
go  away; 

Making  a  bawd  of  my  bounty,  fouling  the  hand  that 
gave — 

Till  I  rise  in  my  wrath  and  I  sweep  on  their  path  and 
I  stamp  them  into  a  grave. 

Dreaming  of  men  who  will  bless  me,  of  women  esteem¬ 
ing  me  good, 

Of  children  born  in  my  borders,  of  radiant  mother¬ 
hood, 

Of  cities  leaping  to  stature,  of  fame  like  a  flag 
unfurled, 

As  I  pour  the  tide  of  my  riches  in  the  eager  lap  of 
the  world.” 

This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon,  that  only  the  Strong 
shall  thrive ; 

That  surely  the  Weak  shall  perish,  and  only  the  Fit 
survive. 

— From  the  Spell  of  the  Yukon,  by  Robert  W. 

Service. 

(Copyrighted,  used  by  permission  of  Edward  Stern 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.) 
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